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CHINA AND JAPAN. 


I. 


O those who know Japan, and have ofttimes discussed the Corean 
Question in her tea-houses, her private gardens, and her 
Ministerial salons, the hap-hazard views displayed upon the subject in 
certain organs of the English Press must have proved at once amusing 
and deplorable. Of course, it does not matter what is said or written 
by commentators who, at the outbreak of the present war between 
China and Japan, had to look out in the map where Corea was, and 
then to learn that its other name was Cho-Sen, and afterwards to find 
out, as best they could, what the new trouble was all about. But 
critics of a comparatively established authority, and journals which are 
reputed grave and well-informed, have also: plunged of late into hasty 
judgments and rash generalisations of a character seriously to mis- 
lead public opinion, and to do great injustice to the Japanese Govern- 
ment and people. Apart from actual ignorance, these divergences 
from equity and accuracy are not, perhaps, very greatly to be blamed ; 
and can do little harm to Japan, for she stands on her own feet. It 
has been evident that they spring from several natural motives, such 
as a very sensible and even intelligent desire to have our great 
customer, China, left as much as possible alone; an objection to the 
inconveniences of war as regards British trade and business; a 
laudable horror of its violences; and a disinclination to see the 
Eastern Question opened up again, even at its far-off end. 

Yet, if we will be just to Japan, and will take the trouble to 
understand a question which concerns Great Britain nearly, these 
precipitate criticisms which have been published must not be allowed 
to prejudice the judgment of the British people. In declaring war 
against China, Japan has done precisely what England would have 
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done in her place, and, indeed, almost precisely what England has 
before now done, in Afghanistan and in Egypt. The fate of Corea is 
as much bound up with the present and future safety of the empire of 
the Mikado as that of our Egyptian bridge to India, or of the buffer 
State of the Ameer Abdurrahman, with-the fortunes of this empire. 
But whereas Egypt and Afghanistan are far from our shores, only a 
few hours’ steaming could bring hostile troops from Corea to Nagasaki, 
and into the inland sea. It is a condition of the imperial life of Japan 
that that peninsula should either be independent or under her own 
joint or direct supervision and protection. She does not wish, 
and never has wished, to possess Cho-Sen; albeit, she may — 
hereafter be driven to that necessity. It always was acceptable to 
her, and would be acceptable now, either that Corea should, by reforms 
and external assistance, develop capacity to maintain its own 
separate existence, or that some international scheme should be 
devised to guarantee its integrity, after the fashion of Belgium or 
Switzerland. The first of these alternatives is what Japan has, during 
the past, honestly and earnestly sought after in attempted conjunction 
with China. The pretence that China, as titular Suzerain of Corea, 
possesses any more solid rights in the country than in Thibet or Siam, 
where she claims the same, must be incontinently dismissed. Again 
and again China has left to Corea the faculty and function of making 
treaties for herself, and in what is called the Li-Ito Concordat, the 
Middle Kingdom distinctly, and once for all, recognised the equal 
rights of Japan in the peninsula. 

Why, then, should the Japanese Empire maintain these rights and 
insist on exercising them? The amswer is, because she has a far 
larger commerce than any other nation with Corea; because a con- 
siderable number of her subjects are settled there in trade ; but, above 
all, because the occupation of the peninsula by China, or by Russia, 
would be a drawn sword perpetually held at her heart. For thirteen 
years Japan has patiently striven to square this matter with China, and 
the time was—Li Hung Chang and Count Ito being at that epoch great 
friends—when the son of the former held his father’s authority to promise 
a full and happy accord in the business. But, since then, difficulties 
were created, and menaces have passed. from the Viceroy’s lips which 
had behind them, as certain persons know, a new and secret under- 
standing with Russia, most dangerous to any lingering hope that the 
independence of Corea would be safe if it were left to the Power 
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which has called itself Suzerain. And next, what happened? So far 
as China could latterly control Corea, she has done so always to the 
ruin of the little kingdom. She fostered there her own corrupt system 
of farming the offices of State, which may suit China, but has turned 
Corea into a den of official thieves. Travellers like Mr. Henry Savage- 
Landor say that their first impression, on seeing samples of the Corean 
population at Chemulpo or Seoul, was of their extremely depressed 
and woebegone look. The fact, is that all life, and joy, and hope are 
squeezed out of them by the domestic and civil arrangements lazily 
fostered from Peking. The consequence has been—since even 
worms will turn—that rising after rising has occurred of the common 
people. In one of these émeutes some fugitive insurgents took refuge 
in Japan. One was named Kim Ok-Kyfm, and for some time 
he lived peaceably and safely in Tokyo. But certain emissaries 
of the reigning Ming family in Seoul decoyed this man to 
Shanghai and murdered him there in a hotel, whereupon 
the Chinese authorities, instead of punishing the assassin,. 
sent him back in a steamer with the corpse of his victim to Corea, 
where the murderer was received by the Seoul Government with 
honour and gratitude and amid triumphal processions, while the body 
of his victim was cut into pieces and exposed in the public streets. 
Such has been the mutual régime of the Chinese and Corean mandarins 
and eunuchs; and this last rebellion in the peninsula, called the 
Togaku-to, was an explosion of popular despair, due to the corruption 
of the official classes under the Ming faction, and to the influence of the 
Chinese Resident, Yuang. The Palace was not able to cope with the 
popular movement, and turned towards China for assistance, the price 
of which, if carried out, as was secretly proposed, would have been fatal 
to that Corean independence which Japan has justly desired to pre- 
serve. The Chinese Resident made the same mistake as that into 
which Mr. Curzon and the Times have fallen, believing the Japanese 
Government desperately occupied with domestic politics. These indubit- 
ably high authorities appear to imagine that the Japanese Parliament, 
like our own, can make and unmake Ministries, and that Count Ito’s 
administration has found glad refuge in war from the terrible perils of 
defeat in a general election. ‘“‘ Such an issue,” says Mr. Curzon, 
** would have dealt a serious blow at the new Constitution, and would 
be a genuine calamity to the country. Possessed of these ideas, it is 
intelligible that the Japanese Ministry should look elsewhere for a 
Q2 
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support denied to them in the popular Chamber, and should find on the 
field of foreign and military adventure, and in an appeal to the national 
patriotism of a people as courageous as they are vain, a convenient 
and familiar astringent to tempers exacerbated by internal dissension.” 

I am surprised that so intelligent an observer should not have 
known how little the Japanese Houses of Parliament count socially or 
politically against the policy of those Ministers whom the Emperor 
appoints and whom he removes at his sole pleasure. When the Deputies 
make themselves impossible they are simply sent home ; when they 
refuse supplies public funds are taken quietly on account; and when 
they bring things to a deadlock the Emperor and his advisers carry 
on the business of the country, after dissolving Parliament, which amid 
all these vagaries—the lively working of a new and generous wine— 
remains steadfastly loyal and ardently patriotic. 

I am sorry that Mr. Curzon, whom I otherwise admire, was 
not by my side in the first hour of the opening of the new 
Japanese Parliament. He would have enjoyed the advantage then of 
studying Count Ito’s précis of the Constitution, and would have 
seen at a glance how far Japan is from surrendering its destinies 
to the Soshi and such hair-brained politicians as he would have us 
regard as the real authors of this war. It would even have sufficed, had 
he witnessed with me those two assembled Houses prostrate themselves 
before the Emperor at the conclusion of the Imperial speech—at once 
so sympathetic and so autocratic—and if he had seen, as I saw, that 
slight, proud, impassive nod of the august head with which his taciturn 
Majesty acknowledged the homage of the new Deputies and of the Peers, 
and curtly indicated that the Government of Dai Nippon remained 
with the gods and the Tenshisama ; not with Japanese Schnadhorsts. 

War has supervened at last, not as a political alterative, nor 
for the reason that Japan considered her military and naval forces 
complete, but because the crisis had come when Japan must act, or see 
Corea abandoned in disorder, first, to Chinese mandarins and eunuchs, 
next, and finally, to Russian intrigue, made all-commanding by occult 
arrangements with Peking and by the completion of the trans-Siberian 
‘Railway. At the first increase of Chinese troops in and near Seoul, 
the Government of Tokyo was bound to strengthen its own forces 
there ;.and when China demanded their withdrawal was equally bound 
absolutely to refuse, until a plan for united action had been agreed 
upon between the two protecting Powers. She was thus constrained 
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by considerations, as has been said, of national safety; and besides 
being so obliged, she was diplomatically and internationally justified. 
Equal rights with China in Corea had practically existed from the 
time of the Shogun Hideyoshi, whose successful invasion in 1595 
proved that Corea and Japan must continue to have interwoven 
destinies. This had established itself as a fact so positively, that if one 
turns to the illustrious de Siebold’s “Voyage au Japon” (fifth volume of 
the French edition, page 57), he is found to be saying: ‘‘ La Corée est 
gouvernée par un roi, dont le titre est Tsio-sien ’uang (roi de Tsio-sien), 
et qui est souverain dans son pays, quoique tributaire de la Chine et du 
Japon. Mais cette dépendance, en ce qui regarde la Chine, se borne 
a l’obligation d’envoyer tous les ans a la cour de Péking une ambassade 
avec des présents, et de lui donner communication des événements 
politiques qui ont quelque importance. On dit que l’Empereur de la 
Chine jouit du droit d’investiture et recoit un tribut 4 chaque succes- 
sion au tréne. Cette position, qu’on a tort peut-étre de qualifier de 
vasselage, date de l'année 1636, ot la dynastie actuelle des Manchoux 
la créa par la force des armes.” 

This extract from a perfectly truthful and neutral authority 
shows that, before any recent treaties, Corea held still towards 
Japan the same tributary relations as towards China ; and a subsequent 
passage proves that Japan had the right even long ago to keep a 
garrison in Fusan. The same eminent author implies in many places 
the positive independence of Corea, and this, indeed, is sufficiently 
established by the first article of the treaty with Japan in 1876, which 
opens with the phrase: ‘‘ Corea being an independent State.” In 
such connection I might also cite the despatch of the King of Corea 
to the Emperor of Germany, page 214 of the ‘“‘Corean Treaties,” 
published at Shanghai, 1891, where the text runs: “‘In regard to both 
internal administration and foreign intercourse, Corea enjoys complete 
independence.” But all this was most formally and clearly settled 
before the face of the world by the Li-Ito Convention of 1885, under 
the terms whereof the joint and equal rights of Japan as regards 
Corea, including that of sending troops thither upon mutual notice, 
were recognised by China, any untenable pretence of a special 
sovereignity being then abandoned. 

Finally, to dispose of this shadowy claim altogether, we find in 
paragraph 64, vol. i., of Wharton’s “ Digest of International Law of 
the U.S.A.,” the following language used by the American Govern- 
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ment: ‘‘The existence of international relations .between the two 
countries (the U.S. and Corea) as equal'contracting parties, is to be 
viewed simply as an accepted fact”; and again: ‘“‘ The independence of 
Corea of China is to be regarded by the U.S. as now established.” 
In truth, the only active token of any fictitious suzerainty furnished 
by China in these latter years has been a very wicked one, for in July, 
1887, the Chinese Commissioner, Yuang, was at the head of a plot, 
involving possible riot, arson, bloodshed, and the assassination of 
natives and foreigners alike, to carry off the King and replace him 
with a more pliant tool, of which plot also Li Hung Chang was, I am 
sorry to believe, perfectly aware. Half-a-million sterling in Chinese 
money had been accumulated for the use of the conspirators, and the 
nefarious scheme was frustrated only by the loyalty of the Corean 
Prince, Min Yong Ik. 

Nationally, then, because nothing can separate those destinies of 
Corea and Japan which geography has indissolubly united; inter- 
nationally, because diplomatic evidence is abundant to prove that the 
rights of Japan in Corea were at least equal to those of China; and 
morally, because Japan alone was earnest in the desire to establish 
order and good government in the peninsula, and to preserve, if 
possible, its integrity—Japan has acted as England would have 
acted. On all these three grounds the Government of the Mikado 
stands before the world, Ja téte haute, and within its good rights. In 
the existing conflict, indeed, Japan truly represents civilisation, and acts 
strictly in its interest. She acts also in the interests of England, France, 
and Germany, and of all the Great Powers except one; but with that 
one excepted Power she might before now, if her diplomacy had been 
dark and tortuous like that of China, have effected a secret agreement 
little likely to be relished by the West. There are, in this age, two 
stupendous dangers always overhanging the civilised world, and the 
names of those twin dangers are the ‘‘ Mongol” and the “ Slav,” or, to 
speak less ethnologically, China and Russia. It is no more their fault, 
of course, that they thus impend above the progress of humanity— 
perpetual and terrible menaces to human history—than it is the blame 
of the cyclone to be gathering black and massive over the shipping 
in the Formosa Channel on a September day, or of the glacier to 
have accumulated its icy horrors above some fertile Swiss valley. 
They are as they are, creations of nature and events; and 
being so, they have their instincts, their tendencies, their ethnical 
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necessities, which will bring them some day down into the lowlands of 
peace and progress, as the Goths swept across the Roman Empire and 
Attila’s Huns poured over Europe. Those do well who dread the sullen 
and sombre weight of China, controlled, as it is, by the social system 
springing from that arch-opportunist Confucius, the most immoral of 
all moralists. China, to-day, is perhaps only held back from a 
prodigious immigration into all the fields of labour by one slight 
doctrinal bond. When I was crossing the Pacific in 1889, we had on 
board the steamship Belgic seven or eight hundred Chinese returning 
from San Francisco. They were an orderly and undreaded cargo, 
because most of them were coming back with their girdles full of 
dollars—men of substance and property. But a good many of them 
died on the passage, in which case a collection was always made 
among the Chinese, until the sum of thirty dollars had been amassed 
for the temporary embalmment of the body. One of the pig-tailed 
people went round with a plate of sugar, and into this each reluctant 
subscriber put his dollar or half-dollar. When the sum prescribed by 
rule was complete—and failing its collection the body would have been 
flung overboard—the steward and the doctor injected a preservative 
fluid into the femoral artery of the corpse, which was then put away 
in one of the many coffins specially provided, and lashed to the stern- 
rail until we had quite a large graveyard abaft. I have described all 
this in my ‘‘ Seas and Lands,” and have mentioned how my Chinese 
servant Ah-Fat very lucidly explained to me why his countrymen are 
so desirous to have their remains conveyed to China, if they cannot 
reach it alive. ‘‘That number one piecey God-pidgin!” he softly pointed 
out; “‘ suppose wantchee go topside, after killee, then wantchee family 
make chin-chin joss at grave. Suppose no take bones, no makee grave, 
no speakee chin-chin joss, then not belong topside at all after killee ; 
belong Hellee.” In other words, an immense value is attached by the 
Chinese to the prayers and offices of children for parents, and of kins- 
men and posterity for their ancestors, and such prayers must be uttered 
in presence of the dead man’s relics, or at the spot where they rest. 
Hence the extreme anxiety of the Celestial to lay his mortal part in the 
family soil; nor is there anything which more potently tends to hold 
China together in her intense and exclusive nationality. 

Now all this depends upon one or two passages in the Confucian 
Scriptures, and these might easily admit a larger interpretation than that 
which to-day almost obliges the relatives of a dead Chinaman to bring 
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his remains back to his native soil. In the penal code cremation is at 
present only permitted to those who, not being Buddhists, cannot by 
such or similar means convey home the relics of their friends. But if 
some high ecclesiastical authority, or the Vermilion Pencil itself, should 
decree, as they well might, that Confucius would be satisfied if a pinch 
of Chinese dust were thrown into the foreign grave—pulveris exigut 
munere—then the floodgates would be open to a general Chinese 
emigration into all lands. Nothing so much checks it now as the 
necessity of providing for the return of the dead; and one perceives 
how heavy the obligation is, and at the same.time how binding, when, 
again and again, at San Francisco and other ports of embarkation, 
Chinese passengers are stopped carrying in a carpet-bag or a hat-box 
the bones of their relatives. But when any such general emigration 
of Chinamen occurs as that which I am forecasting, it will be a social 
and industrial deluge. The markets of the world will be literally 
swamped with the most industrious, persevering, fearless, and frugal 
specimens of mankind, who will everywhere underbid labour and 
monopolise trade, as they have done in Singapore, Penang, and many 
other spots. The danger to civilisation that China represents 
consists in this, rather than in her unwieldy strength and slothful 
resources, the inefficacy of which for actual service Japan has already 
exposed by the brilliant commencement of the present campaign. 

For these and other reasons it is to the interest of the civilised 
world that China should not become more homogeneous, or any larger 
than she is at present, and above all that she should not intrigue with 
the second colossal standing menace to human progress, the Russian 
Empire, against the freedom of the Pacific. That German journal 
had the true instinct in scientific politics which lately wrote that, in 
the war just declared, the sympathies and good wishes of civilisation 
were due entirely to the side of Japan. From the long-established 
habit which the West has of speaking always simultaneously of “‘ China 
and Japan,” and of ignorantly connecting them closely, at least in 
the untravelled mind, the idea has taken root that the two peoples are 
similar, and that the recent astonishing development of the social and 
civil system of Japan was merely a superficial phenomenon. Nothing 
can be more erroneous. Japan possessed, for nearly two thousand 
years before her present era of Meiji, an almost unbroken culture, 
on larger and higher lines than China ever knew or could possibly 
adopt. The Japanese population, in addition to its undoubted 
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Mongolian element, contains Malay and Kanaka blood, which has 
produced an ethnical blend, different in power and genius to the 
Manchu and the Chinaman, and far more competent and gifted. Just 
as the gardener grafts any rich rose he will upon a good and healthy 
stock, so it was easy for Nature, aided by the quick spirit of a noble 
group of reforming statesmen, to “ bud” the arts and sciences of the 
West upon the strong and sound tree of Japanese life some twenty- 
eight years ago. An absurd comic journal, published here, recently 
pictured Japan as “still savage,” in spite of the “‘ dress suit ordered in 
London”; but such a conclusion is the very imbecility of ignorance. 
One might as well have styled the Greeks ‘‘ savages” when they 
borrowed the Roman language and laws. Japan is not a small but a 
very large Empire—one-thirteenth of its soil sufficing to maintain a 
population of forty-one millions — the most homogeneous, united, 
loyal, and patriotic nation to be found upon the face of the earth. 
Those institutions and inventions which it has adopted from our side, 
such as the post-office, the’telegraph, railways, banks, newspapers, and 
the like, are to-day as firmly rooted in the country as if they had 
grown there since the time of the Emperor Jimmu. 

As for the army and navy, proofs are being daily given of the 
exact and scientific manner in which the Japanese assimilate the 
belligerent methgds of the West. So soon as it became clear that the 
Chinese Government intended to make use of the Togaku-to insurrec- 
tion for ulterior and illicit purposes, the fighting departments of the 
Japanese Empire acted with a perspicacity and precision that would have 
delighted and satisfied Von Moltke himself. They threw a force of ten 
thousand perfectly-equipped soldiers into commanding positions near 
Seoul, as well as into the passes of the northern road from Manchuria, 
with faultless promptitude, and have continued to pour in troops till their 
position in the peninsula is now practically secured. These divisions 
were carried to their destination literally without the lack of a gaiter 
button. The commissariat forgot nothing, not even the little bundles 
of charcoal tied up in leaves with which the Japanese soldier cooks 
his food. All this springs from the artistic faculty of the race. What 
it does at all it does to perfection, whether it be fitting the planks 
of a sam-pan, finishing an ivory netsuke, or equipping a corps d’armée. 
And along with their conscientious and studied exactness in mili- 
tary and naval departments, where peculation is unknown, goes a per- 
sonal simplicity like that of the Osmanli. It will not cost Japan a tenth 
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part of the expense which would need to be incurred by any Western 
Power to have landed and sustained these fifty thousand men in Corea. 

I have seen an estimate in the chief Japanese journal, which puts the 
expense of a six months’ occupation upon such a scale at not more than 
ten million yen, which is about a million sterling ; and the Japanese 
Government, although it has thought proper to prepare to negotiate a 
loan, unlike China, will do it at home. Meanwhile, it has a surplus in the 
treasury at present, which can easily be brought, without borrowing any 
money at all, up to a hundred million yen, or, say, ten million sterling, 
and the nobles and rich merchants have subscribed eighty million yen 
free of interest for the war. No intelligent person ought to fall into 
that absurd mistake of deeming Chinese and Japanese one sort of a 
people, when they compare the unreadiness of the Celestials with the 
ardent public spirit and strategic neatness shown by Japan, and 
read such testimonies to their soldierly and seamanlike character 
as are afforded by the following extracts from the letter of the Times 
correspondent at Chemulpo, dated July 7th :— 


“So far, however, as matters have gone, nothing could exceed the excellent 
behaviour of the Japanese soldiers. Their discipline is perfect; they move ‘at 
ease’ about the town, without uproar or rudeness, and excite the admiration even 
of their potential enemies by the assiduous way they perform their duties. What- 
ever may be the secret object of this expedition—and the secret is not yet out— 
there can be but one opinion of the workmanlike manner in which the whole thing 
has been planned and executed. The little army, which probably numbers 10,000 
in all, was embarked in good order with marvellous celerity, as if the movement 
had been long rehearsed, and the force was equipped .with every conceivable 
requisite for a year’s campaign. Ample stores, reserves of clothing, boots, &c., for 
the men, accoutrements for horses and guns, all sorts of field appliances, 
telegraphs, pontoons, ambulances—everything, in short, that the Japanese 
observers of European warfare have perceived to be necessary or useful in war. 
Not a button missing, nor a medal either, for the officers are profusely decorated 
with these trophies of service.” 

Yes! they are proud of the “‘ Chrysanthemum ” and the “ Rising 
Sun,” because these distinctions are never bestowed except for high 
merit. 


Captain John Ingles, one of the very highest authorities that 
could be quoted, has just imparted to the London Press appreciations 
of the Japanese army and navy which show that they must not in 
any sense be rated as “ Asiatic” forces. This gallant officer, lately 
appointed superintendent of the gun factory at Woolwich, was for 
years chief naval adviser to the Japanese Government, and knows 
by heart every ship under the white and red flag. I had the pleasure 
and advantage of his companionship when climbing the famous 
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mountain Fuji-San, and in many a conversation before and since 
with him, have heard the favourable opinions which he has just 
publicly expressed. I also was by his side during those three days 
of which he speaks when the military manceuvres were being carried 
on near Nagoya. Like him I had received the honour of a special 
invitation from the Emperor, and was present on the field throughout 
the entire movements. It would be presumptuous in a mere civilian 
to criticise military tactics; but having seen something, at least, of 
nearly all the armies of Europe, it may be permitted that I should 
give here my impressions of the Japanese rank and file for what they 
are worth. There were thirty-five thousand men of all arms afoot, and 
the Emperor himself was present nearly all the time. The railways 
and the navy bore part in the operations, and the country roads were 
filled with regiments, dressed exactly like those of Germany, so that 
the face of the land presented all the appearance of active war. 
Between the columns trains of Japanese ponies, with ammunition and 
provisions, spades and pick-axes, stretchers and medical stores filed 
along. The soldiers came upon the ground in regulation boots, but 
the moment they took to hard marching they whipped these off, and 
shod themselves with the sandals of rope called “ waraji,” which you 
may buy all over Japan at a penny a pair. I could not but admire the 
good sense with which their officers permitted this rational act, in 
consequence whereof there were not a dozen foot-sore men in our 
division at the end of the three days. The scene was very actual and 
striking when we lay on the top of the sand-hills, splendidly coloured with 
the lilac-blossom of the azalea, the batteries thundering all round, the 
troops marching up at quick step through the woods of fir and bamboo, 
and down below in the rice fields “‘ the enemy” moving about on the 
narrow paths like ants on the lines of a chess-board. The Emperor 
stood, apart, keen, and meditative, and watched every movement in 
the thick of the smoke, his proud, impassive face lit with an animation 
I had not seen before, while his two war-horses were led about near 
him, but out of cannon range, covered with cloths of green satin, 
emblazoned with the gold chrysanthemum. 

When we “knocked off” for lunch, and everybody got out the 
“ bento-no-hako,” they spread for the Emperor his soldier’s tiffin on the 
top of two inverted ammunition boxes, and the Son of Heaven ate 
rice among his soldiers. Alike in action and on the march home, 
those regiments seemed to me as good as could be wanted, You 
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could see at a glance how the men delighted in their work. In one 
battery I noticed the wheel of a Krupp twelve-pounder go over an 
artilleryman’s foot. He did not speak of it for fear of interrupting 
the firing, till his officer ordered him to the rear. In marching home 
to quarters the soldiers behaved with perfect self-restraint and order 
in the towns and villages ; no tumult, no straggling, no lack of discipline ; 
everywhere friendly and playful relations with the people, none of 
them drunk, and none of them, as everybody knows, in the least 
degree unwilling to work and die for the Emperor and for their land. 
I myself never saw more cheery, serviceable soldiers anywhere, and 
I do not think the ragged levies of China can for an hour stand before 
them in equal numbers. 

Captain Ingles computes the number that can be raised of this 
good fighting stuff at two hundred thousand. As for the navy, we 
have seen, even so far, the Yellow Sea swept clear of the Chinese flag, 
and humiliating disasters already inflicted on the ships which Li Hung 
Chang had equipped with so much pains and cost. The strategics of 
Japan are apparently to occupy the Corean Peninsula in force while 
prohibiting Chinese transports from landing any more troops, which, 
therefore, in order to come at all, must hereafter come by the northern 
road, already blocked at all its passes. The plan is supremely intelligent, 
and if it succeeds, winter, which locks up the Gulf of Pecheli, and 
makes a march by land next to impossible, will find Japan in an 
obviously commanding position. She has known her own mind from 
the first and will not change it. 

The war is so popular with the nation that the Court has been 
besieged with offers of boundless volunteer service, and of copious 
funds. The Emperor himself sends gifts of tobacco and “‘ saké” to 
his devoted troops, who have no pleasure so great as to be called upon 
to avenge on China the long-continued grudges and meanly cunning 
intrigues by which she has tried to detach Corea from Japan. There 
cannot be a doubt to which side the sympathies of intelligent and 
civilised men should be given. The expansion of Japan threatens no 
honest national or international interests. Her influence in the East 
has been, and is always, a good influence, and, perhaps, to China itself, 
from which in past times she has borrowed much, she may hereafter 
repay the debt by imparting to the Middle Kingdom a higher and 
better civilisation. 

The English Government, most happily, has just concluded with 
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that of the Emperor of Japan a treaty which marks the final step in 
the development of ‘‘ Dai Nippon,” and welcomes her substantially into 
the catalogue of highly-civilised nations. It was, indeed, a scandal 
that, having obtained treaties by force of shot and shell, the Western 
Powers continued to forbid Japan to levy more than 5 per cent. upon 
imported goods, and permitted any scoundrel of foreign extraction to 
perpetrate crimes against the people of the country, and then to take 
refuge, in an Extra-territorial Court, from the jurisdiction of its 
reformed laws. 

So long as these intolerable disabilities were laid upon the land, its 
Government could not and would not grant to foreigners the right to 
reside where they pleased in the Empire, or to own property and carry 
on commercial pursuits outside the settlements. But now that we 
have most wisely and equitably agreed in the near future to submit 
ourselves under proper guarantees to Japanese law in the Japanese 
Courts as we do in France, or Germany, or Russia, the other Powers will 
surely follow suit and the fair Empire will soon be freely opened, so 
that Japan, the England of Asia, will take the place which she has 
won, and well deserves, as the own sister of civilised communities. 

I was sitting with Couat Ito, the present Prime Minister of Japan, 
at his country seat in Odawara, one lovely summer’s day in 1890. 
Before the open réka, or verandah, of the pleasant abode, divided from us 
only by a bamboo aviary filled with storks, spread the vast blue 
Pacific Ocean. The picturesque hills of Hakone hung over the bright 
scene, which, with its busy people in the long street of the little 
township, its groups of happy children upon the golden beach, and its 
fishing boats gliding under coloured sails over the dancing sea, made 
an ideal picture of Japan. In our company sat the amiable Countess 
who had shared the wild and chequered fortunes of Ito in his early 
days, and now irradiates with her grace and gentleness the years of 
his greatness and commanding influence. Count Ito—still young, 
vigorous, and indefatigable—is a statesman to rank, not merely with 
Oriental diplomatists of the heaviest calibre, like Madhava Rao, 
Nubar Pasha, and Li Hung Chang, but with the very best and most 
accomplished governing men of Europe. He has seen his world, and 
knows it well. He who is to-day the Bismarck of Japan—rich, 
powerful and popular—has stood in our streets of London with a 
half-a-crown only in his pocket. In the tumultuous times of the 
Satsuma Rebellion his life was saved only by the heroism and devotion 
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of that quiet lady with the blue spectacles who was pouring out the 
tea for us in the verandah. For them, as for their beautiful country, 
the period of tempest has, however, now passed away, and an era of 
solid strength and large promise has arrived. On that and other occa- 
sions his Excellency astonished me by the breadth of his views, and the 
bold, yet perfectly reasonable, aspirations which he cherished for the 
future glory and credit of Japan. I do not at this moment judge it 
proper to recall all that he said on the subject of Corea, or about 
the Japanese Parliament and other points of interest. But it will not 
compromise him to quote my own words. He laughingly asked me: 

“Now what would you do if you were Prime Minister of Japan ?” 

“Excellency,” I replied, “‘I would double the Emperor’s Navy, 
cultivate friendship with England and America, and ransack the 
mountains of Japan for coal, iron, copper, petroleum, and gold.” 

“* And about the money for the ships ?” said the Count. 

“The credit of Japan,” I answered, ‘‘is good for fifty millions 
sterling; build and buy all the war vessels you can. In the future 
there will be no pity and no justice for the weak. Yonder lies the 


true dominion of Japan, in that vast ocean of which your land 
is planted here by the providence of the Kami-Sama to become 
an England of the Pacific. You should construct, I venture to think, 
not only a whole flotilla of war ships, but three- and four-masted 
schooners of six hundred to one thousand tons, so as to extend your 


commerce over yonder blue road with the islands and the coasts.” 
“Not steamships? ” 


“No! not at first. Steam is too expensive for Japan just now, and 
scarcely needed in a sea where you can make the steadfast trade winds 
yourengines. Moreover, do not, I entreat, waste your Japanese citizens, 
who are the best of emigrants, in Mexico, San Francisco, and such 
ungrateful places. Utilise them for Japan, and for the Emperor.” 

“* But we have not enough room for the surplus population within 
His Imperial Majesty’s dominions,” 

“IT nevertheless hope, Excellency, and I believe,” was my answer, 
“that Japan will some day be large enough for the hundred millions 
of children which she will certainly possess by the middle of the next 
century.” But at this point the conversation grew too private and 
special for report. 

As for the march of belligerent events, no prudent person will ever 
attempt to prophesy the issues of war, in which, as Thucydides so 
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long ago observed, “the calculations of men go most astray,” and no 
humane heart can think or write with levity of the disasters and sufferings 
that must accompany it, or affect lightly and carelessly to choose 
between the combatants as if bloodshed and the clash of armed nations 
were a mere sport to be watched. But in the present struggle Japan 
unquestionably stands the champion of progress, of justice, and of inter- 
national development, so that the partisanship shown in certain quarters 
against her has in it an element of stupidity which cannot, therefore, 
be easily excused. Her early successes in the war, which, according 
to such critics, are to be all the successes she will ever win, astonish 
nobody who is acquainted with her solid resources, with the precision 
and artistic conscience marking her national genius in all she attempts, 
with the ardent patriotism of her people, and with their unshaken 
fidelity to the person and authority of the Emperor. His nation has 
entered the conflict with a well-filled treasure-chest, which it can 
replenish to any necessary extent from native sources. There has 
been no need to summon reserves : they have flocked uncalled-for to 
every military centre, because the heart of every intelligent Japanese 
is enlisted in this business. The ultimate factors of the great problem 
will be seen more clearly when Russia has completed her railway to 
Vladivostock, and when the Isthmus of Panama has been, as it will 
be, by some means abolished. Then the Pacific Ocean must take its 
turn to become the chief of all the seas, commercially and imperially, 
and that Power will be happy and fortunate which possesses the 
friendship of the Empire of the Mikados, with which it is to-day a 
most auspicious event that we have concluded a treaty of lasting amity, 


and thereby performed a great and timely act of justice to the England 
of the Pacific. 


EpwINn ARNOLD. 


II.—AT SEa. 

T is very difficult, during the progress of a modern war,—and . 
] especially of a naval one,—to know how at the end of one week 
to write concerning it that which at the end of the following week 
shall still remain pertinent and interesting. Events move to-day, even 
in the farthest East, with enormous rapidity, and it is quite possible 
that before these lines of mine are in print the conflict, which is now 
raging between Japan and China over the question of Corea, may 
have ended, or may at least have assumed a complexion which will 
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surely indicate what the end isto be. It is possible, although, perhaps, 
it is not likely; and, since it is possible, I prefer to approach the 
subject of the gathering war by attempting a survey of the naval 
resources and position of the two hostile nations at the moment of its 
outbreak, rather than by reviewing such events as have already occurred 
upon the scene of operations. Hereafter there may be an opportunity 
to tell the story of the campaign, and to discover from it lessons of 
extreme value to the older naval Powers of the West ; but at present I 
shall, I am sure, be wise to confine myself to a consideration of the 
situation as it was immediately before the first acts of war were com- 
mitted. What I shall now write may, if it have no other use, assist my 
readers in following intelligently the maritime fortunes of the 
belligerents for some time to come. 

Corea, the unhappy subject of long-standing disputes, and at 
length, for the second or third time, of war between Japan and China, 
may be described as an essentially neutral country, passive in propor- 
tion to its impotency, which is almost absolute. In the scale of 
civilisation, it is very much lower than either China or Japan. It is 
poor, it is corrupt, it is effeminate, it is decrepit, and, worst of all, it is 
indifferent. Its people have no national aspirations; their army is 
contemptible; and their navy, although it is nominally undergoing 
organisation at the hands of a retired British naval officer, Lieutenant 
W. H. Callwell, is practically non-existent, since it consists literally 
of only a single rowing boat and thirty men and boys. The majority 
of the Coreans love or hate the Japanese no more and no less than 
they iove or hate the Chinese. The result of the war, therefore, while 
it may displease China or Japan, or even Russia or Great Britain, is 
not likely to trouble the equanimity of more than a very few Coreans ; 
and although the natives cannot but suffer during the war from the 
operations to be carried on within their borders and around their 
coasts, it is difficult for a European to feel much sympathy with a 
population so careless and so pusillanimous. The country is a 
peninsula about six hundred miles in extreme length and two 
hundred miles in extreme width, jutting southwards until it approaches 
within a hundred and fifty miles of the great Japanese island of Kiusiu, 
and abutting along its northern boundary both upon China and, for a 
few miles, upon Russian territory: Communication by land between 
Corea and China is difficult, infrequent, and precarious: in the interior 
of the country there are no roads, and few navigable rivers; and 
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vehicles are not used, nor, indeed, usable. With time, and immense 
expenditure of money and men, a Chinese advance by land upon Seoul, 
the capital, and Chemulpo, the port of the capital, might be effected ; 
but practically the northern part of the peninsula may be regarded as 
unlikely to be crossed by any army in this campaign; for while it 
would be exceedingly difficult for the Chinese to traverse it, it ought 
not to be at all difficult for the Japanese to block the passes. Corea 
is, therefore, one of those countries which are almost completely at 
the mercy of Sea-Power. In winter, it is true, much of her coast- 
line is unapproachable by ships, for large quantities of ice form in 
many places ; but in summer, a country that can command the Yellow 
Sea, the Sea of Japan, and the Bay of Corea ought to be able to 
render impossible the tenure of the peninsula by any other country. 
This being the case, it is useful to consider the maritime strength and 
resources of the two Powers which are now quarrelling over the fortunes 
of the kingdom. 

The Chinese Navy was, until 1890, under the partial control of a 
British naval officer, Captain W. M. Lang, who appears to have 
worked up the lower ranks of the personnel to a respectable pitch of 
efficiency, discipline, and smartness. Previous to 1890, there were 
also other foreign officers in the Chinese naval service, and portions of 
some of the arsenals, including the principal torpedo station and 
school, are still managed by Germans and Englishmen. But about 
that time jealousy arose, intrigue followed, and many of the Europeans 
either left in disgust or were got rid of rudely. Only a very few 
German engineers and gunners are believed to now remain afloat. 
Whether the efficiency of the fleet has since deteriorated is a sorely 
debated point even among those who have frequent opportunities of 
observation. A European naval officer on the station, writing in May 
last, assures me that the Chinese Navy has almost become une quantité 
négligéable, owing to peculation, the appointment of incompetent 
persons as officers, and lax discipline. But another European naval 
officer who also has lately seen the Chinese Northern Fleet, and whe 
should be an equally good judge, assures me that the service has 
consistently improved, and was never better than at the beginning of 
the present year. And this opinion is shared by a friend of mine who, 
though not a naval officer, is in the marine service of the Chinese 
Customs, and has seen something of naval warfare in more than one 
part of the world. I am inclined to think that the men are excellent, 
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but that the Chinese officers are worthless and not to be trusted. 
Concerning the matériel of the Chinese Navy, there is somewhat less 
room for doubt, for all the vessels of any importance were built in 
Europe, and I can speak from personal knowledge of the majority of 
them. Those which may be regarded as efficient are the following :— 


ITRONCLADS. 
Speed. Coal. Torpedo 

Type. Name. Tons. H.p. Knots. Tons. Guns. Tubes. Crew. 
Battleship -. Ting Yuen .. 7,330 6,000 14°5 1,000 6 2 250 
am -- Chen Yuen .. 7,330 6,000 14°5 1,000 6 2 250 
Cruiser .. -- King Yuen .. 2,900 4,500 16°5 325 4 4 202 
Pr ee -- LaiYuen .. 2,900 4,500 16°5 325 4 4 202 
Turret-ram .. TsiYuen  .. 2,320 2,800 15'0 230 3 4 180 
Coast Defence .. Ping Yuen .. 2,850 2,400 105 ? 3 I 175 


The first five of the above were built at Stettin, the battleships in 
1881 and 1882 respectively, the armoured cruisers in 1887, and the 
turret-ram in 1883. The Ping Yuen was built in 1890. All six are of 
steel, and all have twin screws. The battleships are 308 ft. long, and 
have 14 in. waterline belts over 137 ft. of theirlength. The extremities 
of the belts are joined by athwart-ship armoured bulkheads, and the 
ends of the vessels are protected only by 3 in. steel decks. Each has 
two 12 in. barbettes, each containing a pair of 12 in. 37 ton Krupps. 
The barbettes are disposed diagonally before the funnels. On poop 
and forecastle respectively each ship has also, behind a shield, a 6 in. 
4ton Krupp. Each ship has, in addition, ten machine guns. The 
armoured cruisers have partial belts varying from 5} to 9} inches 
thick, 3 in. steel decks, and 8 in. barbettes, with two 82 in. Krupps. 
Elsewhere each carries two 6 in. 4 ton Krupps, and eight machine or 
quick-firing guns. The turret-ram has no side armour, but a 3 in. 
steel deck, and a 10 in. compound semi-spherical turret containing two 
8*2 in. 10 ton Krupps of 35 calibres. A second and smaller turret aft 
contains a6 in. Krupp. The Ping Yuen has an 8 in. belt, a 2 in. 
deck, and 5 inches of armour over her one 10°2 in. gun. She carries, 
also, two 6 in. and eight quick-firing guns. This force of armoured 
ships, properly officered, manned, and handled would probably be a 
match for any flotilla that Japan could bring against it. Moreover, 
China has other modern vessels, to wit :— 


CRUISERS. 


Speed. Coal Torpedo 
Type. Name. Tons. H.p. Knots. Tons. Guns. Tubes.Crew. 
Protected -. Chi Yuen ++ 2,300 5,500 186 450 5 4 204 
‘ -. Ching Yuen .. 2,300 5,500 18°6 450 5 4 204 


‘a -. FooChing .. 2,500 2,400 15'0 ? Io — 200 
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CRUISERS, 


Speed. Coal Torpedo 
Type. Name. Tons. H.p. Knots. Tons. Guns. Tubes.Crew. 
Semi-protected .. Chao Yong .. 1,350 2,900 160 300 3 130 


* » «+» Yang Wei +. 1,350 2,900 160 300 130 
Torpedo Vessel.. Kuang King .. 1,030 2,400 160 ? 95 


Pe » «+ Kuang Ting .. 1,030 2,400 160 95 
pa » «+ Kuang Ki 1. tn 2,400 16'0 95 
* Unprotected .. NanShuin  .. 2,200 2,400 150 250 


3 
4 
4 
4 
f I 
Nan Thin «+ 2,200 2,400 15'0 2 I 250 
Yang Pao +2 2,500 2,400 150 — 200 

-- Ye Sing.. ++ 2,500 2,400 15‘0 — 200 

-- Kai Chih «- 2,480 3,000 150 — 200 

. Fee Choo e+ 1,300 1,600 13'0 — 100 

” -. Huan Tai oo 2,300 1,600 130 2 100 
Torpedo Vessel... Kong Hi +. 1,100 3,400 17°5 4 go 
oe » «+ Kong Bin eo 1,500 3,400 17°5 4 go 
All these ships, except the Huan Tai, and the 1,030ton torpedo vessels, 
which are composite, are of steel, and all are modern. The Chi Yuen 
and Ching Yuen, which were built at Elswick in 1886, each carry two 
8-in., two 6-in., and six 6-pr. quick-firing guns. The Chao Yong, Yang 
Wei, and Fee Choo were Also built in England. The Nan Shuin and 
Nan Thin were built at the Germanico Werft, at Kiel. The modern 
part of the Chinese fleet is certainly capable, in good hands, of a 
great deal. To the vessels enumerated may be added a small 19-knot 
torpedo gun-vessel, and about forty torpedo boats, of which twenty-six 
may be ranked as sea-going. The older part of the fleet is for the most 
part of a less serviceable character, but it includes eleven iron or steel 
gunboats, of the Rendel type, each armed with a single heavy muzzle- 
loader, sixteen other gunboats, several wooden or composite dispatch 
transports, the old armoured wooden frigate Haé An, six small wooden 
floating batteries for river service, and a full proportion of miscellaneous 
craft of all sorts. The fleet is divided into provincial squadrons, of 
which the Pei Yang, or North Coast Squadron, is by far the strongest 
and most important. Its headquarters are in the Gulf of Pechili, 
where, in peace-time, it is occasionally joined for purposes of exercise 
by ships from the Nan Yang, or Southern (Nan King), and Canton 
Squadrons. It may be accepted as tolerably certain that soon after 
the recent declaration of war, if not indeed before it, all the really 
serviceable modern ships of .China that were not already in the north 
were moved thither, and that at present the Pei Yang Squadron and 
the Chinese Fleet are practically synonymous terms. The large 
ships manceuvre well together, and have made exceedingly good 
shooting when at target practice; but steam tactics in peace are not 
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the same as evolutions under fire of a foe, and shooting at a cask is 
less disturbing to the nerves, even of the most unimpressionable 
Celestial, than shooting at something which replies in kind. 

The Japanese Navy, rightly or wrongly, inspires the majority of 
those European judges, who have seen something of it as well as of 
the Chinese Navy, with more confidence than is inspired by its rival. 
Discipline on board a Japanese man-of-war is maintained upon 
European principles and at a European level. The officers are intel- 
ligent, professionally keen, and full of energy; the men are neat and 
smart, and very strong, and the vessel herself is splendidly found and 
in beautiful order. Japanese naval officers, moreover, labour under 
none of those suspicions of systematic jobbery and corruption which 
taint the Chinese, and do not, as the Chinese too often do, lower 
themselves in the presence of their men. The service, like that of 
China, grew up under European auspices, but it has now become 
almost entirely independent of European help, although I believe that 
one or two bright young Japanese officers are still serving for educa- 
tional purposes in European navies. Japanese dockyards now turn 
out cruisers of high speed, and in all respects as good as those that 
are built at Kiel, Elswick, or La Seyne. Japanese gun foundries turn 
out guns of excellent quality, and have even been lately able to supply 
a few to the Portuguese Government ; and if circumstances to-morrow 
necessitated the severance of all intercourse between Japan and Europe 
and America, the land of the Mikado would, so far as naval stores 
and appliances are concerned, be self-supporting, although, for con- 
venience, it prefers at present to purchase armour plates and a few 
other things in England, France, or the United States. Barely 
twenty-five years have elapsed since Japan emerged from the shell 
in which she had dwelt solitary for ages. The history of her progress 
during that quarter of a century has yet to be written. The tale, 
when it is written, may prompt the reader to a sigh of regret at the 
speed with which much that was patriarchal and picturesque has 
disappeared from the country, but it will also strike him with wonder 
and admiration. We have no chronicle of equivalent energy and 
persistence in progress having been previously displayed by any people, 
Asiatic or European. The advance has been even much more rapid 
than was that of Russia in the first half of the last century, and it has 
also been much more real, Japan has been no slavish or mediocre 
copyist. She has adapted rather than adopted, and where she has 
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adapted she has not seldom improved the manners and processes of 
the West. In nothing is this to be more clearly noticed than in the 
character and organisation of the army and navy, which, well within 
the lifetime of those who are still boys, she has called into being. A 
German officer lately wrote to me from Japan: ‘‘ These people are 
marvellous, and will go very far before they halt. Already they are 
beginning to draw level with us. They are tireless and frugal, and 
splendid organisers, and they have the pluck of the devil and the 
determination of Fate herself. To all our traditional solidity they 
unite an immense amount of: French lightness. I do not want to 
go into business as a prophet, but, if I were to do so, I should expect 
to build up much reputation upon a declaration that Japan has as 
great a future in Asia as the English race has in America and 
Australia.” 

I will classify the effective navy of Japan, as I have already 
classified that of China. 


IRONCLADS. 
Speed. Coal. Torpedo 
Type. Name. Tons. Hp. Knots. Tons. Guns. Tubes. Men. 
Central Battery .. FuSo_.. 3,780 3,500 13'2 360 6 “= 386 
Cruiser 7 -- Hiyei ++ 2,280 2,230 130 340 9 308 
: Kongo .. 2,280 2,220 130 340 9 308 


= a -- Chiyoda .. 2,450 5,600 19'0 240 Io 3 320 


These ships, even if reinforced by the old composite ironclad corvette, 
Rio Jo, and by the obsolete iron ram, Adzuma, do not, it must be 
admitted, form an armoured squadron materially equal to that of 
China. Nor are they for the most part very modern, the Fu So having 
been built at Poplar in 1877; the Kongo at Hull in the same year; 
and the Hiyei at Milford Haven in 1878. The Fu So, which has a 
complete belt from 4 to g inches thick, carries in a central battery 
of 7 and 8 in. iron four 9*4 in. B.L. guns, and elsewhere two 6°6 in. 
Krupps. The Hiyei and Kongo have thin belt armour of from 3°5 to 
4 inches thick, but no armoured deck or bulkheads. Each carries 
three 6°6 in., and six 6 in. Krupps. The Chiyoda,a more modern 
craft, built in 1889, has also thin partial belt armour 4°5 inches thick, 
but this is combined with a 1 in. steel protective deck. The arma- 
ment consists of ten 4°7 in., and fourteen 3-pr. quick-firing guns, and, 
taken in conjunction with the speed of the ship, renders her a for- 
midable antagonist. In the matter of modern cruisers, Japan, as will 
be seen, is fully as well off as China. Indeed, many of her ships are 
not only bigger and better, but also faster than those of her foe. 
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CRUISERS. 
Speed. Coal. Torpedo 
Type. Name. Tons. H.p. Knots. Tons. Guns. Tubes. Men. 
Protected -- Hasidate .. 4,240 5,400 160 ? 12 
itsukusima.. 4,240 5,400 170 ? 12 
Matsusima .. 4,240 5,400 17'0 ? 13 
Yoshino .. 4,150 15,000 230 1,000 12 
Naniwa + 3,650 7,250 187 800 8 
Takatio + 3,650 7,500 18°7 800 
Akitsusima .. 4,150 8,400 19'0 
Tsukusi 1,350 2,800 16°8 250 
Yayeyama 1,600 6,080 20°0 ? 
Takao e- 1,770 2,350 15'0 300 
Katzragi .. 1,480 1,600 133 ? 
Yamato - 1,480 1,600 13'5 
a +» Musasi -- 1,480 1,600 132 ? 
Torpedo Vessel.. Tatsuta .. 875 5,500 20°1 200 
Gun-Vessel .. Sei Ki - goo 720 110 
s .. Akagi we 615 700 12°0 
Atago ee 615 700 12.0 
Maya é 615 700 12°0 
Tiokai os 615 700 Ir‘o 
Oschima .. 640 1,200 16°0 


400 
400 
400 
? 
365 
365 
? 
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167 
133 
113 
113 
113 
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In addition to these unarmoured vessels, all of which, except the 
Takao, Katzragi, Musasi, and Maya, which are, I believe, composite, 
are built of steel or iron, Japan possesses the wooden corvettes 
Kai-Mon, Nischin, Ten-Rio, Amagi,and Tsukuba (cadet training ship), 
two paddle-wheel dispatch vessels, a number of transports, several 
wooden gunboats, and about forty torpedo boats, half of which are sea- 
going. There are also several vessels in process of construction. 

Some of the cruisers in the above list rank among the best vessels 
of their class in the world. The Hasidate, Itsukusima, and Matsusima 
are officially described as coast-defence cruisers, but if they belonged 
to a European Power would probably be called armoured cruisers. 
They have, it is true, no outside vertical armour on the hull; but they 
have protective decks from two to three inches thick, cofferdams, and 
cellulose belts, and each carries in a barbette, behind 12 ins. of armour, 
a 12°6 in. gun. In the Itsukusima the barbette is forward, a 4°7 in. gun 
is aft, and ten other 4°7 in. guns are in battery. In the Matsusima the 
barbette is aft, two 4°7 in. guns are forward as bow chasers, and, as 
before, ten 4°7 in. guns are in battery. I believe that the Hasidate is 
similar to the Itsukusima. Each of these three formidable ships carries 
also five 6-pr. and eleven 3-pr. quick-firing and six machine guns. Two 
of the vessels were built at La Seyne, near Toulon, and one at Yokosuka 
Dockyard, in Japan. The fine cruiser Yoshino, launched at Elswick 
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in December, 1892, has some claim to be the fastest warship afloat. 
She has an overall steel deck, varying from 1°7 to 4°5 in. thick, a very 
complete system of watertight bulkheads, good coal protection, and an 
armament composed of four 6 in., eight 4°7 in., and twenty-two 3-pr. 
guns, all quick-firers. It is estimated that from these 34 guns, the 
Yoshino, if engaging on both sides, could throw no fewer than 250 
aimed projectiles per minute. The weight of these would be about 
2t tons. Guns of this class and these calibres are exactly the guns 
which the wiry and keen-eyed Japanese gunners are most expert at 
handling, and I think that all who know the new Japanese navy will 
bear me out when I say that a Yoshino in the hands of Japanese officers 
and seamen of to-day would have a fair chance of success against a 
Yoshino in the hands of French, German, or even British officers and 
men. The Naniwa and Tokatio, built in 1885 by Sir W. Armstrong 
and Co., represent a modification of the type of the celebrated Chilian 
cruiser Esmeralda, and have steel decks from two to three inches thick. 
Each has a I0°2 in. 28-ton-gun at the bow and another at the stern, 
and six 6 in. Krupps in broadside, in sponsons. Each has also sixteen 
quick-firing and machine guns. The Akitsusima, another fine protected 
cruiser, was built at Yokosuka in 1892. Of the other vessels in the 
table of Japanese cruisers, the Yayeyama, Takao, Katzragi, Yamato, 
Musasi, Seiki, Akagi, Atago, Maya, and Oschima were all built in 
Japan. 

It has been pointed out by Captain Mahan that sea-power is not 
to be secured merely by the creation of a navy, but that it must bealso 
to a large extent the natural outcome or development of maritime 
commerce. In comparing, therefore, the relative sea strength of 
China and Japan, one must not entirely leave on one side the 
merchant marines of those countries. For at least two reasons, they 
are, or may become, significant factors during the progress of the 
campaign. Firstly, their fate and fortunes cannot but have some 
influence upon the result, for it is manifest that freedom and 
facility for carrying on sea-borne commerce necessarily prolongs the 
period of possible resistance; while inability to carry on sea- 
borne commerce as necessarily hastens the period of exhaustion. 
Secondly, as we have recently seen in Chili and during the 
attempted revolution in Brazil, merchant ships of certain classes 
can be quickly turned into serviceable cruisers and armed transports. 
The following tables show how far Japan, in the important matter 
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of her merchant navy, is ahead of China. It gives statistics* of all 


the merchant vessels of 100 tons and upwards belonging to the two 
powers :— 
































JAPAN. CHINA. 
Net Net 
No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 
Steamships, Wood .. aa 162 22,170 — _ 

is Composite... 4 1,502 2 1,792 
Iron... ne 89 52,780 17 13,461 
Steel .. <o 17 18,117 20 15,609 
Total Steamships .. 2 272 94,569 39 30,862 
Sailing Ships, Wood.. a 83 21,011 2 376 

” Composite .. — —_ id eS 

Iron .. “ I 499 _ _ 

Steel .. a _ a — — 
Total Sailing Ships .. ee 84 21,510 2 376 
Total Merchant Ships oo ee 116,079 41 31,238 


The gross tonnage of the Japanese steamships is 151,773, and of the 
Chinese only 47,753. Taking, as is perhaps fair, the net tonnage of 
the sailing ships and the gross tonnage of the steamers, we find that 
Japan has 356 vessels of 173,283 tons, and China 41 vessels of 48,129 
tons. It does not appear that China has subsidised any vessels to 
serve her as armed cruisers. Japan, on the other hand, subsidises, 
and has, probably, by this time, armed, many vessels belonging to the 
great fleet of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, or Japan Mail S.S. Co. of 
Yokohama, a number of which are both large and fairly fast; and as 
there are plenty of good guns available, these ships may form a very 
sensible addition to the fighting strength of the Japanese Navy. 
Admiral Ito, commander-in-chief in the Gulf of Pechili, is an officer 
who should know how to make use of these auxiliaries. 

And here it is perhaps worth while to remark that Japan has afloat 
in the ships of her navy some guns which are certainly second to none 
in the world. I speak of the Canet 12°6 in. 40 calibres 65 ton breech- 
loaders of the Hasidate and her two sisters. In the contract for these 
guns it was stipulated that 20 rounds should be fired with progressive 
charges, and that if the weapon under trial should show any signs of 
weakness after the fifteenth round, the number should, if possible, be 
increased to 60. Charges of brown powder, increasing from 264 to 
562 lbs., and of smokeless powder, increasing from 220 to 304 lbs. 





* From Lloyd's “* Universal Register,"’ 1893. 
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were fired, the projectile in some of the later rounds attaining the 
very high muzzle velocity of upwards of 2,300 feet per second, with a 
chamber pressure never in excess of 16°7 tons per square inch. 
These guns gave entire satisfaction and are certainly much superior 
to your service British 13°5 in. 67 ton guns of 32 calibres. The 
Japanese projectile weighs ggo lbs. ; the Elswick one 1,250 lbs. At a 
later trial, one of the guns developed with 317 lbs. of smokeless powder 
a muzzle velocity of 2,386 feet per second. This is equivalent to a 
penetration at the muzzle of very nearly 2 ft. 8 inches of wrought iron. 
Here we have only one out of many indications that Japan is well to 
the fore. In the equipments of her men, and the gear and scientific 
appliances on board her ships of war, she is equally advanced. She 
has neglected nothing which in the day of trial is likely to be of value 
to her. 

And so, although like my German friend, I do not want to go into 
business as a prophet, I am of opinion that if there be no outside 
intervention, the navy of Japan can and will presently drive the navy 
of China from the seas. 

NAUTICUS. 








A CHILD’S RECOLLECTIONS OF ROSSETTI. 


ae time ago Mr. William Michael Rossetti suggested that a 

picture of his brother, as viewed by a child, would be of great 
interest ; that its attractiveness would be quite distinct from anything 
hitherto given to the world ; and that, as an aspect of the poet-painter 
which I (almost alone) could supply, I should not hesitate to record 
my early impressions. The delay on my part has not been due 
either to any want of consciousness of the fascination of the subject, 
or lack of enthusiasm. Nor can I plead that, amid other concerns, 
my recollections have become blurred. So far from that being the 
case, I have, after the lapse of ten or more years, the most vivid 
remembrance of my first meeting with Rossetti. 

This was in January, 1882. I was then a little girl at school, full 
of proud fancies and ambitious desires, and my opportunity of first 
seeing London came now, when it was decided that Mr. Rossetti 
would seek health and change at Birchington-on-Sea. My brother 
was Mr. Rossetti’s house-mate, and I remember that at this time 
a visit to Cumberland had just terminated. Together they had 
lived at a house in St. John’s-in-the-Vale, half-way between Grasmere 
and Keswick, and quite close to ‘‘ The Haunted Castle” rock, which 
Scott has made famous. The whole district is indeed sacred ground 
to the lover of poetry and fiction, and not the least interesting of 
the associations of the country must be the house in Fisher Place, 
which was Mr. Rossetti’s residence during his stay in Cumberland. 
The mountain air did Mr. Rossetti good, but it was a feeble antidote 
to the persistent draughts of chloral. He could not appreciate, or he 
tired of, the remote life of the country, and his return to London was 
not long delayed. But his sinking health soon prompted another 
change, this time to the seaside. It was just at this time that I 
first saw Rossetti. 

I remember my wild delight in starting for London ; and, arrived 
at Euston, how bewildered and amazed I was with the bustle and 
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excitement of the station. My brother soon discovered me, and we 
drove off to Mr. Rossetti’s house, No. 16 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 

The house seemed to my childish fancy big, heavy, and dull. We 
passed into the hall, which was spacious but rather forbidding—at 
least, to childish fancy—so sombre, so dark. The floor was of black 
and white marble. About everything there was an atmosphere of 
departed grandeur, so that I was not surprised to learn that the 
house had once been tenanted by a lady who ascended the throne of 
England. To the right hand as we entered was a door leading to 
what I learned to be the dining-room, but as Mr. Rossetti always had 
dinner in the studio, the dining-room was never used, and in the 
course of years it fell into neglect. On the left was the breakfast 
room, but as Mr. Rossetti breakfasted in bed, this apartment would 
have similarly fallen into disuse had not my brother made it his 
study. Round about in the dark hall were one or two statues, 
but in still darker corners I could dimly discern old oak cabinets. 
The corridor was so dark that I found myself coming into collision 
with old oak chairs and cabinets which were so shaky on their , 
foundations as to totter for minutes after they were touched. 

The walls were lined with pictures, most of them Mr. Rossetti’s 
early efforts, but there was one bigger than all the rest which must 
not be mentioned in the same category. What its subject was I never 
knew, nor could anyone make it out unless he happened to pass with 
a lighted candle. I have heard that it was a hideous thing, very 
crude, as vulgar as a signpost, and obviously the work of an artist 
of the signpost quality. Perhaps I should never have mentioned the 
existence of the extraordinary production had I not chanced to hear 
its not less extraordinary history. 

It seemed that one day when Mr. Rossetti was a student of art he 
happened to go along with some fellow students into the East End of 
London. There, in a wharfside inn, he saw this immense canvas on 
the bar-room wall. After laughing at it for some time, and thus 
provoking the innkeeper’s wrath, the following conversation took 
place:— 

** Where did you get-that picture?” 

“Oh, never mind, young man, where I got it.” 

** What price do you set on it ?” 

** More than you can afford.” 

** Indeed,” said Rossetti. ‘‘ Now, how much?” 
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“‘ Three thousand pounds,” replied the innkeeper. 

At .that there was a burst of united laughter from the young 
artists. 

“Do you know how much I would give for your three thousand 
pound picture ?” 

“ How much ?” asked the innkeeper. 

“‘ Three pounds,” said Rossetti. 

“Done,” said the innkeeper promptly; and to his amazement 
and amusement Mr. Rossetti found himself the owner of the colossal 
canvas. 

There were other immense things in addition to the picture, and I 
well remember the curious effect produced among all the sombre 
surroundings by a great mirror at the top of the first flight of stairs. 
The drawing-room was very gloomy, yet it was naturally a bright and 
lightsome room. It gave a view of the river and Battersea Park on 
the other side, making as interesting a prospect as could perhaps be 
found in all London. But the furniture was heavy and lately old- 
_fashioned—the worst fashion of all. The silver candlesticks were 
black with age and disuse, and the enormous candelabra suspended 
from the ceiling, now heavy with the accumulated dust of years, had a 
history of its own, being, I believe, once the property of Garrick. The 
faded splendour of the room was made the more interesting by some 
curious water-colour drawings by Mrs. Rossetti, his wife. They were 
in brilliant blues and greens, and contrasted strangely with their 
surroundings. 

In the breakfast-room there were several family portraits. There 
was one very beautiful picture of Miss Christina Rossetti as a child ; 
and another very striking picture of Mrs. Rossetti, his mother, was 
the work of the poet-painter. The furniture in the room was deeply 
interesting to me—all of it sombre to a degree. I had never seen such 
massive carvings. Then in every corner in which shelves could be 
placed there were books closely packed. 

About a couple of hours after my arrival my brother took me into 
the studio to meet Mr. Rossetti. The studio was probably the largest 
room in the house, and was on the ground floor, overlooking the very 
much neglected garden at the back. There was matting on the floor, 
and ranged round the room, leaning against the walls, were numberless 
canvases, all’ of them pictures in a state of progress. A great deal of 
space was occupied in this way ; but near the big fireplace’ were a couch 
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and two great chairs, commodious but amazingly overgrown, as they 
seemed to me. Over the mantelpiece was a study of the Beatrice of 
Dante. The work was mainly done in black and white crayon, the 
hair alone being painted, and that, needless to add, was of the 
subdued auburn hue which not long afterwards had such an extra- 
ordinary vogue. My eyes quickly rested upon what, in the dim light, 
I could only make out to be a headless woman. That object filled me 
with terror, and I verily believed that I had got into Bluebeard’s 
secret chamber when I caught sight of the collection of heads on the 
floor. I was not easily reconciled to the painter’s wooden models. 
Just then I heard a voice: “Is that you, Caine?” I looked round to 
discover who had spoken, and then I found that deep down in one of 
the big chairs was Mr. Rossetti. My brother replied that he was 
bringing in his sister. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Rossetti. ‘‘ And what’s your name?” 

I am afraid I was a little dazed, for the last curious thing to attract 
my attention was the black glove Mr. Rossetti wore on his left hand. 
But I soon recovered myself. Then Mr. Rossetti pretended not to 
catch my name. Perhaps he wanted to tease me a bit. When I 
answered ‘ Lily,” he said, ‘‘ Oh, yes, Minnie.” 

‘No, no,” I said; “ Lily.” 

“ Ah, Jenny.” 

*“No, no; my name’s Lily.” 

**T have got it at last,” he said, with a merry laugh: ‘‘ Lily—that’s 
a very pretty name.” 

Then he chatted quite gaily until dinner was ready, when I was 
taken in hand by the nurse and packed off to bed. Nurse Abery was a 
kind, good soul, and when she saw that my eyes were fearsomely 
attracted to a portrait of Cromwell just opposite the bed, she really 
laughed away my fear. 

But I had not long been in the house before I heard—from what 
source I have now forgotten—of a ghost which was met with there. 
This was another trouble, and a source of concern to more than 
myself. It was a woman, and appeared sometimes at the top of the 
second flight of stairs. She retreated to the room overlooking the 
Embankment. She had been seen more than once in the place, but I 
think never by Mr. Rossetti himself. The ghost-seers were, I believe, 
in every instance the servants. But Mr. Rossetti himself was so far 
under the influence of the superstition that he would never laugh when 
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they mentioned the mysterious visitor. I remember that, in defiance 
of the story, my brother volunteered—very wuncharacteristically—to 
sleep in the haunted bedroom, and go to bed without a candle; but 
whether he did so at that time I cannot remember. All I do recollect 
is that the poet always was too serious on such subjects to encourage 
any kind of trifling with them or defiance of their meaning. 

When we left for Birchington-on-Sea, in the Isle of Thanet, I was 
delighted with Mr. Rossetti’s companionship. I had never met a man 
so full of ideas interesting and attractive to a child. Indeed, now that 
I look back on it, I feel that Mr. Rossetti was wondrously sweet, tender 
and even playful with a child, and I am the more struck by this as I 
reflect that, except for his own little niece and nephew (now, like myself, 
no longer little), he was not very much accustomed to their troublesome 
ways and noisy chatter. . 

On this journey from Cheyne Walk to the station he talked all the 
way, and had tales to tell me of every conspicuous object that came 
into view. 

When he saw the piano-organ fiend grinding out a tune at express 
speed, he said: ‘‘ Now you don’t tolerate those things in Liverpool, 
do you?” 

“Oh! yes,” I said; “‘ we do, and rather enjoy them.” 

Perhaps I have changed my mind since then. 

We travelled by the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, and 
as the porter was labelling the luggage Mr. Rossetti took me by the 
hand. We were interested in the porter’s operations, and Mr. 
Rossetti was amused at the company’s initial letters—L. C. D. R. 

“* Why, Lily,” said he, ‘‘ they knew we were coming. That stands 
for Lily Caine and Dante Rossetti.” 

A minute later and Mr. Rossetti seemed full of nervous anxiety 
to go back home. The turmoil of the busy station irritated him, 
and he longed for the quietness of Cheyne Walk. Just then the 
train came up, but it was not without some persuasion that my 
brother could induce him to take his seat. During the journey to 
the seaside he changed his mind upon every point a score of times, 
but Nurse Abery’s patience was inexhaustible. 

At last we reached Birchington, and as we walked through the 
gate of the West Cliff Bungalow (now called the Rossetti Bungalow) 
Mr. Rossetti stooped down and whispered in my ear that my brother 
should not hear any disparaging remarks about our new home: “‘ Lily, 
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I don’t think this looks like a house. Do you? It’s more like 
another L. C. and D. R. station.” 

But, if the bungalow was not very handsome to the eye of the 
painter, it was exceedingly cosy within. There was a long corridor 
and rooms on either side. At the further end was the drawing-room 
running the width of the house. Rossetti sat down here and rested 
while the enormous load of trunks was being brought in. There 
was quite a small library of books, but Rossetti could not be persuaded 
to look at anything. He had changed his mind once more. He said 
he needed no change, and asked crossly why he had been brought 
there—a place like that! He could see no beauty or comfort any- 
where. Then, quite suddenly, he became reconciled, and admitted 
that he might get on very well after all. He selected a room from 
which the nurse could easily hear his call—for Mr. Rossetti was an 
undoubted invalid at this time, and his nights were often wakeful 
hours for the nurse. 

At dinner that evening he rarely spoke, and when later he 
got seated before the fire, he said he wondered why he had ever 
left home. ‘*‘ We must really go back to-morrow, Caine.” 

My brother advised him to stay and give the climate a trial, if 
only for a week ; then, if it did not suit, we would instantly return. 

This seemed to satisfy him, and for an hour or two he sat looking 
straight into the fire. His legs were crossed and his head buried in 
his chest. Suddenly he would lean up, in great haste take off the 
black glove he habitually wore on the left hand, and hold his hand 
to the fire. I wondered why that hand should be so much protected 
and yet socold. It was not until a later date that I found to my 
pain that this hand was half paralysed. 

As I rose to say “Good night” he looked up and smiled. In 
a gentle way he shook hands and said: “Going to bed? Yes, you 
must be tired. Good night, Lily.” 

Nurse Abery did all in her power to meet Mr. Rossetti’s wishes 
and make his bedroom comfortable, but with little good. The room 
was too hot, and the fire must be put out. But the fire was scarcely 
extinguished than Mr. Rossetti complained of the chilling air. The 
fire was rekindled, and piles of clothes were put on the bed, but Mr. 
Rossetti was not satisfied till the hearthrug was made use of as 
a topmost quilt. Nurse Abery understood her patient’s trouble, and 
knowing that the best way of giving ease to his mind was to satisfy 
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every demand, she obeyed every command and gratified every wish 
in her power. 

Mr. Rossetti breakfasted in bed, and usually came into the drawing- 
room about noon. On our first morning at Birchington, a position 
with a north light had to be found for the easel. With some little 
difficulty this was done, and everything made ready for him to proceed 
with the painting of the picture of ‘‘ Joan of Arc kissing the sword.” 

He did not work much, but he read a great deal. While at 
Birchington he eagerly read Miss Braddon’s ‘‘ Dead Men’s Shoes.” 
This was the last book which engaged his attention. He seldom 
walked out of doors, and then always had assistance. His step was 
that of an infirm man, heavy and usually uncertain. When he had 
the strength he would indulge himself in the old habit of walking in 
his slippers up and down the drawing-room. His head would be bent 
forward, his shoulders slightly stooped. His dress was shabby; indeed 
his love of old clothes was but one of the characteristics of his genius. 
For his old, long sack-coat (he called it his painting coat) he had 
quite an affection; yet it was worn almost threadbare where the cloth 
was to be seen, but a perfect Joseph’s coat from the many paint colours 
with which it was bedaubed. 

Occasionally, when the light was very good, he would get up from 
his chair and, taking a seat at the easel, put a few touches upon “ Joan 
of Arc.” Every addition was like an inspiration; and though the 
picture was finished to my eye when I first saw it, I could feel the 
effect of every touch; fresh life and vigour seemed to come into the 
figure, and the voice of the canvas became more eloquent. I never 
remember him painting for more than fifteen minutes at a time, and I 
never remember him uttering a single word to anyone whilst engaged 
upon his work. 

Just as he finished one day, he asked me if I had seen his painting, 
“Dante’s Dream,” then newly added to the Walker Art Gallery. 
When I told him that they had glazed it, he was deeply concerned as 
to what kind of light was on it in such an event. 

Some time elapsed before he ever thought of exploring our 
surroundings, but he was always greatly interested in what I told him 
of the seashore, cliffs, and the flowers growing all round thus early in 
the year. One evening, attracted by my brother’s description of the 
cliffs, he said he must see them the following morning. But that 
morning it was blowing a gale, and my brother advised him to wait 
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another day, having waited so long. Mr. Rossetti, however, would 
not hear of any delay, so we started. What a distinguished-looking 
man! What a fine head, and what an expressive face! On this 
morning he was wearing his favourite slouch hat—the one pictured in 
the frontispiece to the one-volume edition of his poems—and a thick 
black cloth Inverness. We had not gone fifty yards before we were 
compelled to turn back, the wind being much too exhausting for a 
weak man to battle with. Later we were more fortunate, and a 
pleasant walk on the cliffs was the result. He was so far encouraged 
as to desire a walk next day on the shore. 

We dined in the evening, and our visitors would include, from time 
to time, old friends of the poet. Sometimes Mr. Rossetti would be in 
high spirits, at any rate for a while, and he would delight us with an 
account of the book he had been reading that day. Naturally, I 
observed these great changes in his disposition, but I knew that they 
were not accounted for in any way by the drug which was the bane of 
his later life. Indeed, during the whole of the period at Birchington 
he took no chloral, nor was any morphia injected. When he was in 
the humour he would rally me about my objection to oysters. He 
said I should get over that in a few years. And he spoke truly. His 
own appetite for oysters was quite voracious. Macaroni soup was 
also a favourite dish with him. He would drink claret at dinner, but 
never took anything else during the day. He had only two meals in 
the day—breakfast and dinner. 

Dinner would be over soon after seven o’clock, so that there was a 
long evening. One night, sitting in his favourite chair before the fire, 
he recited for mea part of Edgar Allan Poe’s poem, “‘ The Raven.” 
The richness of his voice had scope in these lines, and I can well 
remember how my imagination was stirred. The ‘‘ Nevermore” was 
so deep and strong that the voice seemed to my childish fancy to come 
from under the floor. The dramatic vigour he could command was 
such as I can never forget. But he aroused immense amusement 
among us by reciting a comic poem which he wrote while at Birching- 
ton. It was, I think, called ‘‘ Jan Van Hulks,” and was something 
about a man smoking against the devil for a wager. The devil smokes 
him down and carries him off; the man’s wife knocks at the door and 
cries ‘‘ Jan!” but there is nothing left in the room but dead smoke. 
Mr. Rossetti enjoyed writing this immensely, and laughed with us as 
he read it bit by bit every night. 

Vol. XI.—No. 64. 
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Another night Mr. Rossetti asked me what book I was reading. 
It was “‘ The Arabian Nights.” ‘‘ Ah!” he said, “‘ put the book down, 
and I will tell you some of the stories.” Sometimes he would use a 
big word, but he was back again in a moment, and a simple sentence 
would be substituted. When he was in the humour, he would never 
tire, and some of these amusing tales would concern great names in 
literature. Coming in one night, I found him telling this quaint story. 
A poor old man, who lived much alone in the great heart of London, 
lay dying, when a neighbour, wishing to render him a good service, 
sent for the clergyman. The minister took a chair, sat down at the 
bedside, and asked, in the manner of the person beginning a discussion: 
** Do you know why Christ died ?”” The man, in a half-childish way, 
replied: ‘‘Oh, sir, is this the time to ask conundrums?” And 


Mr. Rossetti would imitate the weak, exhausted voice of the dying 
man. 


A child is often greatly exercised about something grown-up people 
never even notice. Seated in his big chair before the fire, Mr. Rossetti 
would always cross his legs; and there I would see him for an hour or 
more, shaking his foot faster than I could imagine it possible. The 


other habit was that of incessantly cracking his thumb-nail with the 
nail of his first finger. I tried to imitate the foot movement, but I 
never could command his dexterity. 

He had been at Birchington some weeks when Mrs. Rossetti came 
down to see her son, whose illness was manifesting serious symptoms. 
Miss Rossetti, whose work is familiar to every lover of English poetry 
the world over, was with her. But, despite all the attentions of 
mother and son and the friends about him, Mr. Rossetti grew weaker 
every day. He was much cheered by the visits of his brother, of Mr. 
Theodore Watts, and Mr. William Sharp. Mr. Rossetti now seldom 
left his bed-room and would only sit up for an hour or two during 
the day. When I left to go home he was wholly confined to his 
bed. The house became very quiet, and we spoke in whispers. 

Nurse Abery took me in to say ‘‘ Good-bye” to Mr. Rossetti. He 
was reading in bed, propped up by pillows. I had not seen him for 
about a week, but he was much alteredin that time. He was thinner, 
and his beard, thickly sprinkled with grey, was barely more than half 
its old length. He was very weak, but he bade me good-bye with 
all the warmth his strength would allow. He had many a good wish 
for me, a safe journey now and hereafter. His eyes, with a fixed 
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glassy stare, were still on me as I was leaving the room, and I know 
how deeply I was moved by my farewell with the great poet, whose 
end came some days later. 

Miss Rossetti, too, had evoked my affection by her gentle ways. 
I was sorry to leave her side, but when, in years later, I became, as 
it were, responsible for my own friendships, I was indeed honoured 
and delighted to grow more intimate with my dear and greatly-gifted 
friend. And one incident of my sojourn at Birchington conjures up 
these sweet memories. On the eve of my departure Miss Rossetti 
made me a present of a little desk, writing my own name and hers 
on the inside lid. This is still one of my most cherished possessions, 
and though time and constant use have somewhat marred its freshness, 
the bold penmanship of the great English poetess—the greatest, 
surely, unless exception were to be made for Mrs. Browning—is still 
to be seen through the ink stains of several years. 

I cannot forbear in a parting word to speak of Mr. Rossetti’s 
mother. She was a very old lady in the days of Birchington ; very 
little, with a soft, beautiful, spirituelle face—a dear old soul! going 
about on her daughter’s arm in a long sealskin jacket, the gift of her 
great son Gabriel. I recall her deep religious feeling, and that, though 
fully eighty years old, she would sometimes be coming in from early 
Sunday morning sacrament when I was getting down to breakfast. 

I have heard it said that, during his last years, the poet was not 
constantly surrounded by the ladies of his family, but certainly, during 
the short period of my stay in his household, he could not possibly 
have been more cheered and: comforted by their society and devotion. 


Lity HALit CAINE. 





DALMENY AND DEVONSHIRE. 
AN APPEAL AND AN ANALOGY. 


N EVER, perhaps, in our history has there occurred a case of two 

public men, in many regards so different from each other, yet 
by various causes, social as well as political, invested at the present 
moment with so signal an influence on the future of party politics 
not less than on the usefulness and dignity of Parliament itself, as 
Lord Rosebery and the Duke of Devonshire. With no resemblance of 
political bearing, personal habit, or antecedents, the lords of Dalmeny 
and Chatsworth, even apart from their interest in the most national 
of our pastimes, do yet possess certain points in common. Both have 
arrived at great positions without in their earlier years showing historic 
promise of mature achievement. Neither at Eton nor at Oxford is 
our present Premier recorded to have displayed those sure indications 
of future greatness which marked the youth of the two Pitts, of Peel, 
Canning, and Gladstone. Now, indeed, that the master of Dalmeny 
is the first personage in the State, deferentially acute memories have no 
difficulty in recalling their early prognostication of these honours, even 
when the Premier of to-day, then apparently as most other youths are, 
lounged in the playing fields, or strolled in and out of Canterbury gate ; 
but even thus it probably did not occur to the most hopeful of his 
contemporaries that, like Sir Robert Peel, when a Harrow boy, or a 
Christ Church undergraduate, fate meant him to be educated with a 
special eye to his reversionary interest in Mr. Gladstone’s premiership. 
In the same way, although more conspicuously even than the lord of 
Dalmeny himself, the future Duke of Devonshire was born and 
nurtured in the traditions of hereditary statesmanship, it is not so far 
as is generally known recorded of his future Grace of Devonshire, 
in his Cambridge days, that he was visibly predestined for such a 
position in the State as to have caused the ruling powers on the 
Cam anticipatorily to press on his acceptance that chancellorship of 
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their university which, in the case of his illustrious father, was a 
tribute, not merely to high position, but to supreme mathematical 
attainment. With these exceptions, the two statesmen now spoken of 
do not possess many features of similarity ; the steady favourite of 
fortune, Lord Rosebery, while as yet some years on the sunny side 
of middle age, with the exception of the domestic loss—to which, in 
the preface to his monograph on Pitt, he alludes with pathetic 
dignity—has not, thus far, known any grave reverse of fortune. 
The consequence is, that to a degree which the author of the ‘“‘ New 
Timon” can never have foreseen when he applied the happy phrase 
to the penultimate Earl of Derby, in the case of Lord Rosebery, 
“Time has graciously and smilingly left all Eton in the boy.” Tran- 
quillised naturally, and even chastened by the consciousness of 
Imperial burdens, Lord Rosebery’s presence on the crimson benches 
of the Gilded Chamber still retains something of the sunshine which 
made itself felt when he rose in the House to deliver his maiden 
speech. There is no preservative of the elasticity and freshness 
of youth like a happy sense of humour; and loyal son of Cale- 
donia though he is, Lord Rosebery has ever been distinguished for a 
keen appreciation of that quality of the risible which, as well as the 
quality of tears, is to be found in mortal things ; his pleasure in his stable 
has been to the lord of Dalmeny as blameless and ingenuous a joy as 
to Lord George Bentinck was the ownership of that Derby favourite 
which, with the “‘ superb groan” chronicled by Mr. Disraeli, he with- 
drew, at the call of patriotic duty, from the race for the blue riband of 
the turf; this elasticity of ethos, though disciplined by experience 
and sobered by care, is an endowment qualifying its possessor to rank 
with the Melbournes and Palmerstons of the present century, or with 
the Norths of the last. 

If Lord Rosebery as Prime Minister continues to preserve the 
invaluable but almost indefinable quality that shows itself in mien, 
speech, question and answer, argument and repartee, general bearing 
and parliamentary manner, and that may best be spoken of as “light- 
ness in hand,” he will find it not less politically useful than a majority 
double its present dimensions. On the other hand, the Duke of 
Devonshire has always appeared more or less oppressed, as by a 
feeling of the exceeding greatness of the responsibilities to which he 
has been born. According to Taine, De Toqueville, and other 
political writers before and since their time, aristocracies rich in force 
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are not fertile in ideas. An appreciation of fun and a disposition to 
relax the mind, countenance, and carriage are not found too often 
among the highest representatives of the British patriciate in this 
democratic age, and the foreign observer of the parliamentary and 
political manner of the chief of the Cavendishes might be excused for 
thinking that political pessimism had marked him as its own. 

That the statesman till recently known as Lord Hartington—like 
most Yorkshire gentlemen who have had much to do with men and 
horses—is an exceedingly shrewd judge of character and affairs, an 
astute discerner of drifts of public opinion and possibilities of politica | 
practice, has been known to those who have watched his career since 
the day when, in his political boyhood, he moved the amendment to 
the address that was fatal to Lord Derby’s Government in 1859. To 
whatever cause it may be due, it would be difficult to conceive of a more 
striking contrast than is now, and has been for some time, presented 
by the chief of the house of Cavendish to the genial alacrity and the 
cheery confidence of the master of Dalmeny. Careful observers of his 
grace of Cavendish, subsequent to his elevation to the hereditary 
chamber two or three years ago, have declared that he has never been 
a really happy man since he ceased to be the Marquis of Hartington; and 
possibly there may be some reason to think that this broad exaggera- 
tion possesses a single grain of truth. No parliamentarian of our time 
—not Mr. Gladstone, not Mr. Disraeli, not Mr. John Bright himself— 
ever occupied a much higher, or more vividly enviable, position than 
Lord Hartington when, in his then chief’s absence in 1874, or more 
especially some years later, at the timethat the forces of Irish disaffection 
were becoming actively troublesome, he filled temporarily the post of 
Leader of the House of Commons. 

This function was discharged by him in a manner which was 
peculiarly his own, but which was singularly effective, and, to many 
who witnessed it, may have revived schoolday memories of an uprising 
of overgrown lower boys, quelled by the mere word and presence of 
some admirable Crichton of the Sixth Form In that macrocosm of the 
House of Commons whose living and faithful microcosm a great 
school is, Lord Hartington seemed to display just those qualities of 
ingenuous insolence and naive hauteur which the upper boy has found 
instruments so useful to repress the disturbances of juvenile academic 
life. Even as Lord Hartington in course of time left the popular 
assembly where he was facile princeps for another where he was 
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only one lord amongst many, so does it happen that the cynosure 
of the class-room and the cricket field succeeds to Trinity or Balliol. 

Our newly-fledged undergraduate may have looked forward eagerly 
to the change in his existence which is at last consummated ; 
but when it is fairly entered upon, a painful process of disillusion and 
disappointment is likely to begin. At the seminary which he has 
just left his ascendancy was undisputed; the smaller boys were 
inclined to touch their hats to him, and privately wondered 
which was the greater man, their own captain or the head-master. 
Alike in play hours and in class-room, his autocratic pre-eminence 
carried all before him; not only was he in the eleven, but he swept 
the purely scholastic board of all its honours, until, unconsciously 
echoing the words addressed on his valedictory prize day by Dr. Arnold 
to Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, there has been no literary distinction left 
for the establishment to bestow upon him. Habituated to years of 
unchallenged supremacy at school, our college freshman has not com- 
pleted his first college term before he finds that, instead of being an 
arbiter and dictator for all about him, none of his new comrades gives 
particular attention to his words, deeds, dress, or bearing. At first the 
mortified stripling may try to perpetuate on the Isis or the Cam the 
hegemony, which really deserted him on the day he left school, by a 
series of spasmodic, and generally unsuccessful, efforts to fix the atten- 
tion of his contemporaries who wear the gown, but after a time, or at least 
after a term or two, our undergraduate abandons his more or less 
futile quest after a chiefship which belongs to the past—he acquiesces 
gradually in the condition of society, the traditions of leadership, the 
distribution of honours that prevailed generations before he was in 
statu pupillari, and that are supported by the power of immemorial 
custom ; thus at last accepting the conditions of the new régime, our 
ci-devant schoolboy paragon bows to the inevitable, settles down, and 
becomes a very creditable, if by no means illustrious, specimen of the 
English undergraduate. His mistake lay in a temporary oblivion of the 
fact that at the university or in the college he was no longer pitted, as 
_ at school, against the pupils of a single seminary, but against the select 
alumni of the great schools of the country. Somewhat similarly, when 
the head of the house of Cavendish succeeded to his peerage, it was as 
the former possessor of combined qualifications for House of Commons 
leadership, brilliant and powerful beyond comparison. 

Once in the House of Lords the politician who had hitherto been 
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Lord Hartington found himself inan assembly where his great endow- 
ments of birth, wealth, even of statesmanlike knowledge and parlia- 
mentary experience, constituted no longer unique claims to unrivalled 
distinction or influence, aristocratic lineage, the hauteur of patrician 
deportment, practised knowledge of human nature, habitual conversance 
with great affairs, expository skill, or debating power; all these were 
possessed by the noble company about him in as rich profusion or 
perfection as by the new Duke of Devonshire himself. At first his 
grace showed occasional signs of chagrin and dissatisfaction, while 
he began to realise the entire transformation of environment to 
which, like our imaginary schoolboy, he had been subjected, and not 
even yet, perhaps, can he be said to have found his permanent, 
settled, or entirely satisfactory place in the hereditary chamber. 
Conscious, it may be, of a conflict of loyalty within him, he has 
endeavoured at one and the same time, in the first place, to act as 
the ally, on some occasions the lieutenant, of Lord Salisbury, 
in the second place to show that the exigencies of political 
coalition do not override completely the obligations of here- 
ditary Whiggism to the popular cause. Thus, while in his 
capacity of a member of the Unionist dual control he has 
moved the rejection of the Irish Government Bill, true to his 
heritage, the descendant of ancestors who signed the invitation 
to William of Orange has not hesitated to differ from his Tory 
colleague, and to take up a position of his own as regards both to the 
details of the Parish Councils Bill and in his deliverances on the 
respective duty of the Upper and Lower House in the work of national 
legislation. Thus, on the whole, since his succession to his title, the 
Duke of Devonshire has seemed to compromise with the rival claims 
of ancestral principles and Tory association. Till Ireland was again 
in debate, his appearances at Westminster latterly have not been 
frequent, and the public, thinking that the time for a final declaration 
has come, and that the head of the Cavendishes cannot much 
longer postpone a public election of the colour, blue or orange, 
with which he intends to win, have awaited the Duke’s resumption 
of his place in Parliament with more than ordinary in‘erest. As yet, 
however, the ci-devant Marquis of Hartington has done nothing 
to gratify the pardonable curiosity now felt by the students of his 
career. ‘‘ Cavendo tutus,” and true to his family motto, his grace 
is reluctant to precipitate matters. With the Finance Bill safely 
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passed, and in the absence of the accidents and surprises which, 
however, in politics are the most to be looked for, the rumours of a 
dissolution are not likely at present to be repeated in an authentic 
form, and the prophets who have fixed the spring of 1895 as the 
season of the next general appeal to the constituencies may prove 
conceivably to be right. 

Should the award of the ballot boxes result in a Conservative 
majority, the political and party action of the Duke of Devonshire 
and his associates will be decided by the evolution of circum- 
stances and the logic of events, without any unwelcome 
necessity being imposed on his grace of hurriedly acting on his own 
initiative. Mr. Chamberlain’s recent speeches have acquainted the 
public with the tactics to be expected, and the policy to be espoused, 
on the hypothesis now under consideration. The conditions on 
which the two monarchs of the Midlands, his grace of Chatsworth 
and the owner of Highbury, will join definitely and titularly the 
Conservatives, do not belong to the chapter of secret political history, 
but are as much matters of public notoriety as if the instrument 
formally recording them had been already done at Bolton, and Chats- 
worth, or at Birmingham, and the Berwick-on-Tweed golf links. No 
difficulties of Church Disestablishment on the one hand, or of Irish 
Administration on the other, will prevent the contracting parties of 
Chatsworth and Birmingham from joining the chiefs of the present 
Opposition, if it is clearly understood that social and industrial legis- 
lation, a scheme of universal recompense for machinery and factory 
accidents, and of pensions for old age, are to have precedence of all 
‘other measures, and are thus definitively to enable the erewhile 
advocate of ‘‘ ransom,” urbi atque orbi, to vindicate, as with triumphant 
circumstantiality he will be able to do, his claim to that title of 
“the friend and champion of the people” which, thus worn by 
him, will place the seal upon his political consistency, and worthily 
crown the edifice of a striking and a strenuous career. 

Other alternatives, however, are possible, and must be taken into 
consideration. The balance of political opinion and power may not be 
affected substantially by the next award of the electorate, while the 
present ministerial majority may be confirmed, and even increased ; 
or, as the best laid plans of gods and mice “oft gang agley,” the 
negotiations between the two high contracting parties may miscarry 
at the last moment on some critical point. Under these circumstances, 
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and, indeed, for that matter, in any event, it is possible that, as Lord 
Rosebery has been permitted to realise the first of those youthful 
vaunts, which contemporary Grevilles credit him with having made, 
and has won the Derby—the first time that a prime minister has 
achieved this distinction—with Ladas; so he may find himself enabled 
to accomplish the still greater ambition which some suppose him to 
entertain, and to reconsolidate the Liberal Party. If this supreme 
business of political reunion ever takes place, it will not be as the 
result of one, or even half-a-dozen, transactions; but will be, at least, 
as gradual as was in reality, if not in appearance, the work of disinte- 
gration, and must be the subject of historic incidents and political 
negotiations extending, perhaps, over a series of years. The very 
circumstance that the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Chamberlain, and 
their Tory-Unionist allies look forward to social legislation as likely 
to supply the cement for joining into one organic whole the two 
sections of the Unionist Association, is of itself suggestive. 

If there is any man alive who, by the unanimous verdict of all 
sections of his countrymen, would be pronounced fitted pre-eminently 
to initiate an era of social legislation, and to act the foremost part in 
securing those reforms which Mr. Chamberlain has genuinely at 
heart, beyond all doubt this individual is that same lord of Dalmeny 
who, by his timely interposition and adroit management, terminated 
the coal strike, who is identified peculiarly with the principle of better- 
ment, who, as Chairman of the London County Council, has won 
laurels not likely soon to wither in municipal esteem, and who, not 
less signally than Mr. Chamberlain himself, combines with an amiable 
aspiration for popularly beneficent ends a shrewd practical knowledge 
of the means, and a technical skill to handle the machinery by which 
those amiable objects may best be accomplished. As his grace of 
Cavendish, less than a decade since, could not have foreseen his party 
severance from Gladstonianism, so his prolonged absence from active 
political life of late may encourage the idea that there is nothing 
in the nature of things to render it impossible why, at some point in 
the not indefinitely remote future, he, and others who think with him, 
may be preparing to act amicably with his old friends, under the 
lord of Dalmeny, for accelerating the social and industrial millennium. 
The slow pace of contemporary legislation on any subject is a parable 
which may remind us that in England "the organisation, like the pro- 
gramme of party, is not made but grows. If,as some competent students 
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of politics think, the final solution of the relations between imperial 
and local authority in Ireland is to be found in a modified and strongly 
safeguarded federalism, embracing all the three kingdoms, but as yet 
scarcely within the purview of practical politics, it would seem to 
follow that no decisive changes in the present distribution of politi- 
cal force or parties can safely be forecast just yet. 

The Unionist dual control has, on the whole, worked far more 
smoothly than could have been expected. At the present moment 
it may seem as likely that this dualism should issue in the absorp- 
tion of the Liberal controllers and their followers into Conservatism, 
as it is that the Liberal phcenix will spring one and indivisible out 
of the present dispersed and inanimate ashes; but time works its 
revenges, wisdom is justified of her children, and the possibilities and 
perils of friction and disruption between the Whig and Tory factors 
of the existing alliance will not be diminished as the months pass by 
and the scene of action is changed from Westminster to the con- 
stituencies. 

Nor should it be forgotten that the relations of old existing 
under the Gladstonian Government of 1880 between the lord of 
Dalmeny and the head of the Cavendishes were of a specially cordial 
and confidential kind. Outside the Cabinet as Lord Rosebery then 
was, there is no member of the Liberal Party who was more frequently 
consulted by the, at that time, Marquis of Hartington than the 
master of Dalmeny. If the good deal which has happened since then, 
to quote Mr. Disraeli’s favourite phrase, serves to-day to accentuate 
the rivalry and to emphasise the antagonism between the Earl of 
Rosebery and the Duke of Devonshire; against mere political friction 
there may be set off the idiosyncratic amenities of our English public 
life, and it is needless to say that the opposition to-day between the 
two is professional purely, accidental, and, therefore, not in its essence 
permanent. If,as everyone admits, and as Mr. Chamberlain—by way 
of condition for joining the Tories—stipulates, we now stand on the 
threshold of an era of social and industrial legislation, can there be 
any invincible or immutable reason deeply rooted in the nature of 
things why this business of beneficent law-making should not, in the 
ultimate future, be conducted not less harmoniously and efficiently, not 
less to the personal, party, and national credit of all concerned by an 
understanding between the lords of Dalmeny and Devonshire with 
their respective followers, than between the Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
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Salisbury, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Arthur Balfour, and the present 
Duke of Rutland, whose historic place in the ‘‘ New England” 
combination of ancient history is too often forgotten, and whose 
influence in Tory councils is unwisely ignored ? 

“We are all Socialists now,” is the aphorism that Sir William 
Harcourt, or it may be Mr. Goschen, formulated, and if there is one 
predication and prediction which may be hazarded more confidently 
than another, it is that when the time comes, or the national temper 
is ripe for a series of more or less mildly collectivist measures, that 
legislation will be forthcoming equally, and in exactly the same degree, 
whether the Marquis of Salisbury or the Earl of Rosebery is officially 
responsible for the nation’s destinies. This being the case, it follows 
that the final adhesion of the malcontent Liberals to the Tories, or their 
ultimate return to their old allegiance, is not a matter to be settled by 
any formal compact, or by any terms which personalities so powerful 
even as the former Lord Hartington and the actual Mr. Chamberlain 
may make. The Duke of Devonshire, it should be remembered, if not 
an enthusiastic, was a very active member of the Labour Commission; 
by all considerations, on grounds of expediency and interest, as well as 
of honour, he, like his principal lieutenant in the Lower House, may 
be expected to act with any party or any section of any party favour- 
able to the moderate labour programme. It is, to ‘say the least, a 
gratuitous hypothesis that in the near or even in the remote future, 
Lord Salisbury and the Tories, even with Sir John Gorst and the 
former Lord John Manners as their guides, philosophers, and friends, 
will be inclined more favourably to social or industrial legislation than 
the present Premier, with his London County Council apprenticeship, 
or his deep and most instructive studies of antipodean communism and 
colonial democracy generally. While, therefore, it would seem, onacareful 
review of the whole subject, that the ulterior and final destination of the 
‘Liberal-Unionist leaders is to a great extent beyond their own control 
or their present knowledge, there remain to be urged considerations 
which every believer in our party or parliamentary system must 
earnestly trust will so far weigh with them, like the patriotic English- 
men which, above all things, they are, as to induce them, in the 
interests of English government itself, to terminate the present 
transitional régime. 

The influences of Irish questions upon English politics to-day 
have been compared with the effects exercised by the French 
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revolutionary epoch upon our domestic affairs at the end of 
the last century. Mr. Gladstone’s written prose is not uniformly as 
effective or happy as his oral rhetoric; but not even the most literary 
of our statesmen need wish to disown the little pamphlet, “A Chapter 
of Autobiography” (John Murray: 1869), vindicating, or rather ex- 
plaining, his Irish Church policy in 1869. In these pithy pages occur 
(pp. 4 and 5) the following pregnant and historically accurate words: 
‘A great political and social convulsion, like the French Revolution, 
of necessity deranged the ranks of party; yet, not even then did any 
man of great name or of a high order of mind permanently change 
his side.” Whatever ‘“ permanently” may be the influences of 
Ireland upon the party political system of the United Kingdom, they 
are at the present moment disastrous; our parliamentary institutions, 
our parliamentary and especially our House of Commons life, rest 
upon and presuppose a continuance of that party organisation, to 
satisfy which is the chief object of the internal arrangements and the 
domestic accommodations ‘of the popular chamber. The alternative 
to the successive supremacy of one or other of our historic connections 
is now shown, not perhaps absolutely for the first time, but in a 
manner and in a degree which are beyond precedent, to be an anarchy 
of groups, equally demoralising to the efficiency of our statesmen and 
detrimental to the prestige, traditions, decorum, dignity, and national 
usefulness of parliament itself. Neither the lord of Dalmeny nor his 
grace of Devonshire, to whose effective leadership of the House of 
Commons in past days the attempt has already been made to do 
justice, must at heart, as English statesmen, be concerned to bring 
to a close this unhappy, dangerous, and degrading epoch of 
parliamentary confusion and political disorder. Whether the erewhile 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain finally identify themselves 
with the Liberal or Conservative connection is not nearly a point of so 
much moment as that they should cease to assert themselves as a 
third and a separate party in the State. The Duke of Devonshire’s 
spurs were won, his political character was formed, his historic 
reputation and influence were acquired, in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Chamberlain, for the first time in our history, showed 
that the mature and disciplined exercise of those self-same 
qualities which confer the crown of municipal statesmanship 
will, if applied wisely elsewhere, secure for their possessora place not 
less powerful and enduring in the more august annals of St. Stephen’s. 
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To these two men, therefore—both of them the bright creations of our 
party system, and brilliant products of our parliamentary life—may an 
appeal be made, in the same vein as that which the Roman poet 
addressed to Augustus, asking him to bring to a close the unhappy 
disorders and the sinister confusions of the tottering empire by his 
own personal and infallibly effective interposition. 

Cicero, in perhaps the finest burst of oratory contained in 
the whole range of his orations, personified the genius of the 
Roman republic, and of Roman political life, in an appeal to 
Catiline and his fellow-conspirators to withdraw from the patriotic 
conclave of Roman citizens. Fortunately, there is no analogy 
between the man who was the Mirabeau of the moribund 
republic on the one hand, or either of the Unionist leaders on the 
other; but, with the necessary changes, the classical masterpiece might 
be easily adapted to suit the present emergency. The task of such 
adaptation, without being essayed here, may be safely left in the hands 
of the two distinguished men to whom the appeal ought to be addressed. 
That it may be answered according to the precedents which, in the 
passage just quoted from his ‘‘ Chapter of Autobiography,” Mr. 
Gladstone presumably had in view, must be the earnest desire of all 
interested to preserve the high tone and efficiency of English parlia- 
mentary or political life, and is in itself, perhaps, while a Dalmeny and 
a Devonshire are among the leaders on either side, not so hopeless or 
indefinitely distant as to some political pessimists it may at first appear. 

The argument from analogy, generally of little practical use in 
reasoning, is admitted by all the “logic doctors” to be serviceable 
for the purpose of rebutting objections; and therefore, at the conclusion 
of this paper, which is primarily an appeal to the Duke of Devonshire 
and Lord Rosebery, with their respective adherents, to reconsider, in 
the interests of our parliamentary well-being, their political differences, 
that argument may be resorted to legitimately. In the social history 
of our times few phenomena are more noteworthy or more welcome 
than the union, for the benefit and blessing of their fellow-creatures, 
of men holding the most opposite opinions-on nearly every matter, 
belonging to different creeds or to irreconcilable Churches, who yet, - 
in such institutions as School Boards, hospitais, free libraries, and 
other like movements, sink all distinctions of faith, education, or party, 
and not only under the excitement of an emergency, but through long 
years of patient and prosaic effort, work together for the welfare of 
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their fellow-creatures. Whether in the case of mutually antagonistic 
political leaders such amicable combination for the objects already 
indicated is probable, is not the point we are now concerned to discuss; 
enough is it to know, from the experience just referred to, that it is 
at least possible. Such co-operation in high quarters between men who 
are now separated by the length, breadth, and height of the Irish 
Question can only be effected, if at all, by slow and perhaps 
imperceptible gradations ; but in view of the probable subject matter 
of the chief legislation before us for some time to come, it is not 
paradoxical, it is only consonant with sober reason and _ historic 
experience, to believe that, a beginning once fairly made, great and 
unlooked-for results ultimately may follow. If a wise caution 
admonishes us not to expect too much, or too soon, the rich record 
of contemporary results forbids us to believe that such an anticipation 
must prove necessarily futile or vain. 
T. H. S. Escort. 





THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK. 


ROPHECIES, if repeated with sufficient emphasis and frequency, 
P are said to work out their own fulfilment, and this rule has 
lately been amply proved by a glaring exception presented in the world 
of commerce and finance. For nearly four years an unparalleled suc- 
cession of disasters has struck blow after blow at the body commercial, 
and after each successive crisis the prophets have shouted in chorus 
that now, at any rate, we know the very worst, and that a way has at 
last been cleared to a general and lasting revival. Among members of 
the Stock Exchange—an ever optimistic body—the most inveterate 
croakers thought that the effects of the Baring crisis, which happened 
in the autumn of 1890, could not last more than six months. Yet 
even that wreckage has not yet been fully cleared away; while since 
then we have witnessed the Australian banking crisis and the American 
currency crisis, not to mention minor shortcomings and repudiations 
all over the world; and the stagnation in trade which has been caused 
by the English coal strike, the interminable bickering over the 
American Tariff Bill, and the vagaries of the Coxeyites and the 
Chicago rioters. 

In no department of human life is the well-worn quotation about 
the “ tide in the affairs of men” more often repeated and misapplied 
than in that corner of the world’s stage which is trod by men of 
business. As in the case of many other quotations, the words bear 
an entirely new meaning when separated from the context, and, as 
generally understood, express nothing but a stupid fallacy. If it were 
true that trade ebbs and flows with tidal regularity, and that a period 
of depression is necessarily followed by a corresponding epoch of 
prosperity, such a phenomenon as the permanent extinction of the 
trade of any given country would be impossible. And yet history pre- 
sents plenty of examples of steady commercial decline, culminating 
in complete collapse. Nevertheless, England’s trade has hitherto 
always turned after a crisis, and we are all ready enough to believe 
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that it will do so again, and that shortly; but it is just as well to 
remember that a lasting revival in trade is not a thing that can be 
brought about by big talking. Perhaps the optimism of the City is 
rather too headlong and unreasoning. The Stock Exchange spends its 
days of enforced idleness in singing, after the manner of the schoolboy 
who whistles to keep up his courage; while the general public is 
beguiled, by that perennial fount of hope in its breast, to adopt a 
similar attitude of easy-going cheerfulness, and often retards the 
desired revival by over-hasty speculation, urged thereto by constant 
repetition of the maxim which tells us that “ it is always right to buy 
after a fall ’—which is true enough—as long as the fall is quite over. 
It has been discovered that periods of commercial depression follow 
one another in cycles, which may be roughly called regular, and some 
soothsayers have gone so far as to connect these recurring visitations 
with the presence of spots in the sun; but it is, perhaps, more pro- 
fitable to turn away from these interesting flights of fancy, and to look 
attentively at the antecedents and conditions of the present financial 
situation, that we may discover whether it is yet time to throw up our 
hats and shout that the long-promised revival is really at hand, and 
what, on the other hand, are the most evident and serious obstacles 
in the way of its immediate appearance. 

The depression from which the commercial world is now struggling 
to free itself has been remarkable for its tedious persistence, due to the 
unhappy coincidences which brought about disasters, one after another, 
in various parts of the globe. Commerce alone is cosmopolitan, and 
takes no account of blood, language, or religion. It is no exaggeration 
to say that depression in any particular place has its effect, direct or 
indirect, all over the civilised world. No one who has not a familiar 
acquaintance with the varying moods of the City can realise how 
acutely the vibration of a nerve in any of the innumerable extremities 
of the body commercial are felt in London—the brain and centre of the 
economic organism. For instance, students of the money articles are 
sometimes a little bewildered by reading that ‘‘ Home rails were dull 
on the news of a frontier incident in Alsace,” and wonder dimly how 
the possibility of international friction on the Continent can affect the 
market price of the Brighton Railway stock. But a little reflection is 
enough to convince one that the chain of reasoning is perfectly sound, 
only that a great many of its links are left unexpressed. The position 
of England, dependent as she is for her prosperity on the maintenance 
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of a steady stream of trade with the remotest corners of the earth, 
renders her sensitive to the merest suspicion of financial disturbance, 
wherever and whenever it may be apprehended. 

Hence it is that this monotonous procession of ubiquitous disasters 
has caused a period of prolonged depression and tedious stagnation, 
such as is unparalleled in the memory of the oldest inhabitant of 
Lombard Street. Perhaps the excessive duration of the crisis has 
been enhanced to some extent by the adoption of a new policy in 
dealing with commercial danger. The system of “ bolstering up,” 
as it is called in the City, first came into fashion at the time of the 
Baring disaster, and since then has been followed very generally in 
minor instances. Though there was considerable divergence of opinion 
on the subject at first, it is now acknowledged by most thoughtful men 
of business that, at any rate in the case of the Barings, this policy was 
justified by the extreme gravity of the circumstances, and that it was 
right to secure a certain extension of time during which the crippled firm 
might liquidate its unwieldy bundle of depreciated assets. Nevertheless, 
there can be no doubt that, though the acuteness of the crisis was thus 
modified, the consequent depression was also given a much longer 
lease of life. Instead of culminating in one short, sharp agony—which 
might possibly, be it remembered, have brought the whole fabric of 
credit tumbling about our ears—the Baring liquidation has dragged 
on like a wasting disease, sapping the financial patient’s energies, and 
rendering the process of convalescence abnormally tedious. The same 
system has been followed very largely on the Stock Exchange. The 
members of this institution are gifted with, among other things, a very 
large stock of good nature. When it is whispered that a popular 
man is in difficulties, through no fault of his own—a proviso which 
is readily taken for granted by the easy-going moral sense of “the 
House”’—if it is possible to help him over the corner, helped 
over he will be. This mutual goodwill is an admirable feature, and 
the force of it is very surprising to such moralists as believe that 
business men live together in a perpetual state of uncompromising 
struggle for one another’s bank balances; but, if carried beyond the 
bounds of reason and prudence, it induces an unhealthy state of 
affairs. It is commonly said in these days that one half of the Stock 
Exchange is under obligations to the other half; but, without accepting 
this rather sweeping assertion, it is very certain that there are within 
the walls of ‘‘the House” a good many lame ducks who are only 
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maintaining an outward appearance of stability in the hope that the 
long-prayed-for revival may put them once more firmly on their legs. 
The existence of this weak spot is a serious factor in the situation ; 
for though realisations could do little to stay the force of a really 
strong recovery, the commercial public has suffered so many shocks to 
its nerves in the last few years that any appearance of instability is 
only too likely to convert the revival into what is known in the 
quaint Doric of Capel Court as a “fizzle.” Generally, the Stock 
Exchange leads the way in a recovery. Indications of the possibility 
of active trade induce enterprising speculation and confident invest- 
ment long before the superfluous earnings derived from the growth of 
business come to find employment; and the movement is oftenest 
initiated by ‘‘ the House” itself, for the outside public likes to have a 
lead, and a strong one, before it makes a move. But for months and 
years the Stock Exchange has been waiting tamely for the public, and 
the commercial world has sat with its eye on the financial baro- 
meter, wondering why the mercury was only vacillating fitfully about 
‘stormy ” point. 

Over-financing, followed in due course by over-trading, has been at 
the bottom of all the mischief. New countries, with an unheard-of 
wealth of natural resources, borrowed our money to develop their 
unbounded potentialities, and then, with a reckless spirit of lavish 
extravagance that caused our traders and producers the highest possible 
satisfaction while it lasted, laid out railways, dug harbours, built 
telegraph lines and public buildings, and stocked themselves with 
agricultural implements, and other necessary apparatus. It was an 
exhilarating period as long as the game was kept up briskly. While 
new countries are borrowing from the London money market to pay 
their bills in Lancashire and Yorkshire for the abundant stores that 
they are importing, the golden stream flows round gaily to the satis- 
faction of all concerned. But it is an entertainment which is only 
enjoyable as long as it goes fast and furious; sooner or later comes a 
pause, and a suspicion that enough has been lent for the present, and 
that it were wiser to see how these vaunted developments are going to 
work out ; and then follows the discovery that a good deal of money 
has stuck to the wrong fingers, and that the rest has been imprudently 
sunk and extravagantly administered, and straightway rejoicing is 
turned to lamentation. For in ‘any case, even if the financial manage- 
ment is careful and honest, and the money advanced is husbanded with 
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the most scrupulous vigilance, it is impossible for half-a-dozen new 
countries to develop the resources of virgin soils at the same time 
without cutting one another’s throats by over-production ; and when 
such developments happen to coincide with extraordinary improvements 
in the means of transport, the inevitable flooding of the world’s markets 
is redoubled and prices necessarily fall to an alarming extent ; with 
the result that the over-sanguine borrower discovers that he will have 
to remit about double the amount of produce that he had calculated in 
order to pay the interest on his loans; and hine ille lachryme. It is 
almost dangerous to mention silver in these days, for there are so 
many “ bulls” to whom the sound of the word is as the flaunting of 
ared flag; but we may, perhaps, be allowed to hint, with all diffidence, 
that the ruinous fall in the price of this metal is only due to the same 
cause which has wrought all the rest of the mischief. Over-financing 
and over-production,.in the face of a decreasing demand, are bound, by 
all the laws of economy, to produce depreciation in value, and the 
coincidence of this disaster with the others has enormously enhanced 
the prevailing depression, though not to so great an extent as 
bimetallists would like to make us believe. 

Here, then, we have the cause of the long-drawn crisis which has 
hung over the City for the last four years. Over-sanguine expectations 
led to the simultaneous development of new fields, so that the sudden 
increase in the world’s output led inevitably to a headlong fall in the 
value of the products—an excellent result for the purchaser, as long 
as he has the money wherewith to purchase. But in this case the 
blessing of universal cheapness was modified by a considerable 
diminution in the incomes of those who had helped to bring it about 
by over-lavish and incautious lending. For the new countries, instead 
of mending their ways, and, on the one hand, practising rigid 
economy, and, on the other, setting to work in real earnest, so as to 
produce a sufficient balance, after supplying themselves with the 
necessities of life, to meet their obligations fairly, have been more 
inclined to take the view that honesty is, after all, only a matter of 
sentiment, and that thereare limits to the amount of exertion which can 
be expected from an encumbered debtor. Consequently, in America— 
still practically a new country, financially considered—we have seen 
the claims of English investors set aside with cynical indifference, as, 
for instance, in the recent example of the Atchison railroad recon- 
struction; in Australasia we have seen bank deposits coolly locked up, 
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and British depositors left to whistle for their money—until the revival ; 
and in South America, a State that has not repudiated to some extent 
is regarded with the same sort of suspicion that hangs about an Irishman 
who has paid his rent; while, nearer home, the finances of Greece 
have been allowed to fall into such a condition that even Mr. Glad- 
stone’s ingenuity could hardly induce his beloved Hellas to pay what 
she owes. It is so easy and simple for a State to borrow what it 
wants, and a little more for pocket money, and then repudiate its 
obligations : for we do not go to war nowadays to enforce our claims; 
we cannot put a foreign State into a county court ; and finally, a 
nation, like a company, has no soul to be damned. 

Hence has resulted a state of things which has puzzled many 
observers, namely, a combination of general cheapness with general 
complaints of bad times. As a matter of fact, times have not been 
generally bad, but only bad as far as certain classes are concerned. 
The wealthier classes, or such members of them as have made 
injudicious investments, have suffered severe losses, and through them 
the classes which ministered to their less necessary wants have 
suffered also; and the check in the progress of the too rapid develop- 
ment has caused depression in certain industries, which were stimulated 
to unusual activity by the fictitious demand, caused by over financing ; 
while the shock to credit has had an adverse effect on all departments 
of commercial enterprise; nevertheless, the wage-earner and the 
annuitant have lived merrily under a condition of things which has 
rendered the buying power of the sovereign higher than it ever 
has been before; but the ‘‘ short and simple annals” of these 
people are not obtruded before the public notice. The more 
articulate classes have suffered, and the world has heard all about it, 
ad libitum. 

Such, in brief outline, has been the history of this extraordinary 
depression. Its immediate and most evident result has been, at 
first sight, highly paradoxical. Gold has come pouring into London 
from all parts of the world, and has accumulated and lain idle 
there, till the Bank of England’s reserve reached an altogether 
unprecedented figure. Yet this circumstance was perfectly natural, 
since England is the great creditor country. Under normal conditions 
—that is to say, unless we are exporting gold to foster new enterprises, 
or unless the balance of trade is against us all over the world—gold 
tends to flow to London; and, lately, owing to the succession of shock s 
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to the confidence of investors, we have been withdrawing gold rather 
than exporting it ; while, owing to the low prices of commodities, our 
debtors, or such of them as have struggled to meet their obligations, 
have had to remit gold for that purpose; and the money thus accu- 
mulated could not go into active employment because, under the 
circumstances, no one could pluck up courage to invest it in new 
enterprises, either abroad or at home. The investor has been too 
nervous to touch anything but the most absolutely “ gilt-edged” 
securities, with the result that these have been forced up to extra- 
ordinary prices; for instance, Consols, yielding interest at the rate of 
22 per cent., with the prospect of 24 per cent. after 1903, have touched 
102}, and the three-per-cent. debenture stocks of the first-class 
English railways stand at about 109. Meanwhile, merchants and 
traders sit idle with enormous hoards of money waiting to be used, 
and short loans freely offered at the rate of + per cent. per annum, and 
no one has the courage to set the ball rolling. 

Certainly, all indications seem to show that the tide is preparing 
to turn, and that only the state of the commercial nervous system 
delays the revival. The Americans have repealed a vicious Currency 
Act, and their enormous recuperative power will soon enable them to 
repair the losses that the panic of the last three years has inflicted 
upon them. The childish folly of the Chicago rioters and the 
unedifying warfare of interests round the Tariff Bill have blocked 
the way considerably, but when the crops begin to come forward and 
the balance of trade is once more in favour of the States, it is safe to 
expect some return of public confidence, and some revival of our 
commerce in that part of the world. Another hopeful sign was lately 
present in the shape of a demand for gold from the Continent. It 
has ceased again for the time being, but it lasted long enough to give 
some indication of an awakening abroad, which would have an immediate 
effect on this side of the Channel. In England the traffic returns 
of the railways during the first half of the current year showed an 
almost universal improvement, chiefly due to the more active move- 
ment of merchandise. Moreover, the steady fall in prices, which 
has checked all attempts at new enterprise so persistently, seems to be 
coming to an end, and even silver has remained steady for some time 
at a quotation slightly above the lowest point touched. Lastly, the 
announcement by one or two of the Australian banks that they will 
repay certain locked-up deposits at an earlier date than was stipu- 
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lated under the reconstruction schemes, has been accepted as a har- 
binger of better things in the Antipodes. 

On the other hand, if we like to search the sky for signs of dirty 
weather, it cannot be denied that a big cloud hangs over India, and 
that storm-signals are flying nearer home in the region of the Labour 
question. In India, unscientific attempts at doctoring the currency 
have wrought the inevitable result. Then it was seen that further 
revenue had to be raised somehow, and an import duty was imposed, 
from which cotton goods were speciallyexempted. Never has the system 
of party government led to a more scandalous piece of injustice. In order 
to catch the votes of the Lancashire merchants, a so-called Liberal 
Ministry dealt a deliberate blow at the Indian cotton-spinning interest, 
and has given the natives of the Peninsula good cause to renounce 
all belief in the bond-fides of the British Parliament. Moreover, there 
is little doubt that further taxation will have to be imposed if India is 
to meet her obligations. And the question arises—How ? 

The dangers ahead with regard to the Labour question require fuller 
treatment than can be given them here. Briefly stated, the case stands 
thus. We have come to the point at which the return on capital 
invested in trade cannot be further diminished without driving capital 
into foreign channels, or diverting it to unproductive expenditure. 
The patient milch-cow has been very nearly squeezed dry. If the 
working men of England intend to insist on a further increase of 
wages and decrease of labour, and to use the lever of party contention 
to secure their objects, they will discover when it is too late that they 
have made themselves masters of an entirely barren situation. Our 
commerce is engaged in a life and death struggle all over the world, 
and cur competitors are assisted by the lower wages ruling elsewhere, 
and, in many cases, by the depreciation of the currencies in which 
those wages are paid. If the English labourer will understand these 
things, and exercise patience and moderation, there seems no reason 
why the revival should be much longer delayed. Certainly he has 
everything to gain by the reawakening of commercial activity, and in 
any case, under the best of circumstances, it can only come slowly 
and gradually in the present temper of the financial world. 

HarRTLEY WITHERS. 





SOME UNPUBLISHED REMINISCENCES OF 
NAPOLEON. 


NAPOLEON ON BoarD H.M.S. ‘‘ NORTHUMBERLAND,” I815. 


FEW years ago a book was published which threw a strong 
r.% and not very pleasant light on the relations which existed 
between the ex-Emperor Napoleon and Admiral Sir George Cockburn, 
whose flag was hoisted on H.M.S. Northumberland when bound for 
St. Helena in 1815. This book contained the journals of the Admiral, 
in which he describes the system he pursued towards Napoleon and 
his suite, and it is hardly too much to call it one of brow-beating 
and breaking-in. Some side lights are shed on this condition of things 
by a little book which has recently come into my hands recording 
the notes of conversations between Napoleon and my grandfather, 
the third Lord Lyttelton, held in August, 1815. Lord Lyttelton, 
or rather Mr. Lyttelton as he was at that time, was a relation 
of the Admiral, and had the good fortune to be paying him a 
visit on the 7th August, the day on which the Emperor came on 
board en route to St. Helena, the ship being anchored off Torbay. He 
took notes on the same evening of all that had passed, and his recollec- 
tions were assisted and corrected by Lord Lowther, another guest of 
Sir G. Cockburn’s, who had been a witness of almost all that is 
described. They left the ship together and put up at the same hotel, 
where their joint recollections were committed to paper. Some 
twenty years later, fifty-two copies of this record were privately printed, 
and it is one of these that now lies before me. There is no reason to 
doubt the substantial correctness of the recorded conversations: 
Mr. Lyttelton does not claim absolute verbal accuracy, but he says he 
is sure that the substance is faithfully given, and that the more 
important remarks of Napoleon are quite accurately reported. — 
Mr. Lyttelton’s first view of the Emperor was when he was in the 
boat that brought him on board; he observed him very closely 
when he came on deck, and he describes his appearance thus. 
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“ His profile seemed to me very like the common portraits of him, 
only that his face looked broader than I had seen it represented. 
the top of his head was almost quite bald; his hair, of a reddish 
brown colour, was long, rough, and, if the expression may be per- 
mitted, dishevelled. As for the expression of his countenance, I 
thought it rather subtle than noble. His eyes had something of a 
haggard look, were somewhat dimmed, I thought, and as though they 
might have been originally very piercing, but that time and anxiety 
had abated their fire. . . . His complexion appeared to me not 
only sallow but sickly.” He seemed to be quite cheerful at first, and 
bowed courteously to the Admiral, whom he requested to introduce 
the officers of the ship to him. Nine or ten of them were brought up, 
but as none of them knew a word of French the introduction must 
have been an empty formality. 

Many of the suite which accompanied him on board only came to 
see him off, and Mr. Lyttelton was rather surprised at the little 
emotion they evinced at parting from him. But among them were 
two Poles, one old, the other young, who were striking exceptions, 
especially the latter. Both implored to be allowed to attend Napoleon 
into exile, and Mr. Lyttelton says that the grief and agony the 
younger one endured at his prayer being rejected were irresistibly 
affecting. The number of officers allowed to go was limited, so he 
begged to be allowed to pass as a servant, ‘“‘Si je renonce a mon 
grade.” When he found all his entreaties were in vain, “‘ he seemed 
to be plunged into a state of distraction ; his eyes were almost over- 
flowing with tears; he clenched his Polish cap convulsively in 
one hand, and kept perpetually touching his brow with the other, 
talking to himself, and running from one port-hole to another with 
such a look of wild despair that I thought he would have flung 
himself overboard.” It is satisfactory to know that this faithful 
follower was allowed shortly afterwards to go to St. Helena with 
Sir Hudson Lowe. 

The circumstances attending Mr. Lyttelton’s introduction to the 
Emperor were somewhat peculiar. The treatment Napoleon received 
on board the Northumberland, was very different from that accorded him 
on board the Bellerophon, the ship to which he had originally sur- 
rendered. There he had been received as an Emperor; the captain 
had given up his own state cabin to him, in which he was free from 
any intrusion: here he was only conceded the status of a general 
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officer, and, although he had a small cabin to himself, he only 
shared the state cabin with the Admiral and his friends. Sir George 
was determined to assert this new arrangement at the earliest 
opportunity, and accordingly he took his friends into the cabin 
where Napoleon was sitting and left them there, after telling them 
to sit down. Besides Mr. Lyttelton and Lord Lowther, Colonel 
Sir George Bingham, of the 53rd Regiment, then going to St. 
Helena, was thus introduced. The task was not a pleasant one, but 
Mr. Lyttelton seems to have played his part in it with as much delicacy 
as was possible under the circumstances, and as he was almost the 
only person on board who could speak French fluently, he got on 
better with Napoleon than might have been expected. It must be 
confessed that the British Government were not too happy in their 
choice of agents to carry out Napoleon’s expatriation. Neither Sir 
G. Cockburn nor Sir Hudson Lowe had much of the suaviter in modo, 
and surely some French-speaking officers might have been told off for 
this voyage. 

Mr. Lyttelton’s interview did not open too auspiciously. The 
Emperor had apparently not noticed him before, and the Admiral 
had not formally introduced him, so he did not know what to 
make of him. He looked sternly at him and asked him who 
he was. Mr. L. told him his name and that he was a relation 
of the Admiral. On learning that he did not belong to the ship, he 
said, ‘‘ Vous étes donc ici par curiosité?”” Mr. L.: ‘‘ Oui, Monsieur le 
Général, je ne connais aucun objet plus digne d’exciter la curiosité que 
celui qui m’a amené ici.” He added, ‘“‘ Nous espérons de ne pas vous 
géner, Monsieur le Général,” of which remark no notice was taken, 
and there was then an awkward pause, during which Napoleon looked 
at the others rather angrily, and showed signs of annoyance at their 
presence. He then made a few remarks to Sir George Bingham and 
Lord Lowther, but their French was so bad that he soon turned again 
to Mr. Lyttelton. After asking him some questions about fox-hunting, 
and to what part of the country he belonged, he asked where he had 
learnt to speak French sowell. He enquired about several M.P.’s, 
mostly of the Whig Party, to which Mr. L. also belonged: of one of 
them he was told that he had committed suicide when “ derangé 
d’esprit.” ‘‘ Etait-ce ce que vous appellez le spleen ?” a disease which 
he, in common with most Frenchmen, considered to be specially 
English. 
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After the conversation had lasted half-an-hour, Mr. Lyttelton, seeing 
that the presence of his visitors was distressing to Napoleon, made his 
bow and left the cabin. The Emperor shortly after went on deck, and 
was walking briskly up and down when Mr. Lyttelton went up to go 
on shore. Onseeing him, Napoleon came up and began conversing 
with him, first of all rather complaining that the ship was not as 
smartly turned out as she might have been. But his main topic was 
the ungenerous treatment he was receiving. ‘‘ Vous avez souillé le 
pavillon et l’honneur national en m’emprisonnant comme vous faites.” 

Mr. L.: “On n’a violé aucun engagement avec vous, et l’intérét de 
la nation demande que vous soyez mis hors d’état de rentrer en 
France.” 

N. :, “ Peut-étre donc ce que vous faites est prudent, mais ce n’est 
pas généreux . . . . vous agissez comme une petite puissance 
aristocratique, et non comme un grand état libre! je suis venu 
m’asseoir sur votre sol, je voulais vivre en simple citoyen de l’Angleterre.” 
Mr. L. remarked that his party in France was still very strong, and 
that if he were recalled to the throne he might feel bound to obey the 
call. 

N.: “ Non, non, ma carriére est terminée.” 

Mr. L. reminded him that he had used the same words the year 
before at Elba, on which he exclaimed with great animation, “‘ J’étais 
Souverain alors, j’avais le droit de faire la guerre,”’ and then laughing, 
‘‘j’ai fait la guerre au Roi de France avec six cent hommes.” He 
then went on to say that the conscription had not exhausted France, 
that he could have raised millions of men, and that his popularity was 
still great. Then, returning to his grievance, he said, ‘“‘ Vous auriez 
da vous fier 4 ma parole d’honneur—ce n’est pas en user noblement avec 
moi—la posterité vous jugera.” 

He declared he had expected far different usage, and that if he had 
known what was going to be done with him, he might have surrendered 
to Austria or Russia. Mr. Lyttelton knew that the previous day, when 
Lord Keith said he might have been delivered up to the Russians, he 
had said, ‘‘ Dieu m’en garde!” and so he replied that he doubted if 
he really meant what he said about surrendering to Russia, and 
Napoleon only faintly defended himself on this. He asserted that he 
could have joined the army of the Loire, when he would have been at the 
head of 100,000 men, and would have established himself at Bordeaux, 
in which case “il y aurait eu de quoi capituler.”” ‘Si vous n’aviez 
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d’autre dessein que d’agir selon les régles de la prudence, pourquoi 
donc ne pas me tuer; c’eut été le plus sir?” He seemed to think 
he might have been allowed to live on his estates like his brother, 
referring, I suppose, to Lucien Bonaparte. 

Mr. L., anxious to justify his country’s action, asked if he might 
tell him “la verité nette,” and on receiving permission, said that since 
his invasion of Spain there was no individual in England who did not 
mistrust him. To this Napoleon replied that he had been invited by 
Charles IV. to aid him against his son, and that this was the real ground 
of his interference. This was rather giving himself away, and Mr. L. 
made the obvious retort that Charles IV. had not asked him to place 
Joseph Bonaparte on the throne. N.: “ J’avais un grand systéme 
politique, il était necessaire d’etablir un contre poids a votre énorme 
puissance sur mer, et d’ailleurs ce n’est que ce qu’ont fait les 
Bourbons.” He then alluded to the great increase of England's 
power through her gains in India and the Colonies, and from Mr. L.’s 
reply it may be gathered that a “little England” party existed even 
then, for he said that many people of intelligence were of opinion 
that England lost more than she gained by these boundless distant 
acquisitions. One remark of the ex-Emperor’s is remarkable but 
difficult to understand, and it is a pity that Mr. L. did not ask him to 
explain his meaning more clearly. At some period of the interview 
(Mr. Lyttelton forgot the precise point), Napoleon said: ‘‘ Je voulais 
préparer au Prince Régent l’époque la plus glorieuse de son régne.” 
Whether he meant that he was affording him an opportunity for a 
great display of magnanimity, or what, is impossible to say. Perhaps 
some vague dream crossed his mind of an alliance between the 
greatest maritime and the greatest military power to dominate the 
world. 

The conversation then turned on Russia, where Mr. L. had 
passed his honeymoon a few years before, and Napoleon suddenly 
said, ‘‘ Au reste, ce n’est pas moi qui ai brulé Moscou,” to which 
Mr. L. replied that he had not thought he had committed such an act 
of folly as to burn his own winter quarters. 

Referring to his designs against England, he said that during 
twenty years of war he had been planning ‘‘ Votre perte, Non, mais 
votre abaissement.” The flotilla in the Channel ports was only a 
feint, the real invasion of England was to be attempted by the 
squadrons from Brest and Ferrol. 
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Regarding the balance of power, Napoleon rather agreed with 
Mr. L. in thinking that, from England's point of view, the aggrandise- 
ment of Austria and Prussia was desirable as a counterpoise to the 
power of France, observing more than once that it was our business to 
reduce the power of France, that England should keep her eye on France. 

Mr. L. had made a speech in Parliament on the spoliation of 
Saxony, part of which had been annexed by Prussia, and reference to 
this led up to the defection of the Saxon contingent at a critical moment 
in the battle of Leipsic. Napoleon said that though this had not been 
fatal to him at the moment, he found next day that it had put out all 
his calculations, and forced him to retreat. 

The state of France, he said, was such as might be expected in a 
country on which a king had been imposed by foreign bayonets. 
Something brought the slave trade into the conversation ; he looked 
upon it not only as inhuman but impolitic, especially for France. His 
reason for the latter opinion was that French capital being urgently 
needed in France itself, it would be a great mistake to employ it to 
import negroes into French colonies which would fall into our hands 
the moment war broke out. He talked a good deal of the condition 
of French manufactures, which he said recent chemical discoveries had 
done much to stimulate, instancing the extraction of sugar from beet- 
root and indigo from “ pastel.” 

The battle of Waterloo was alluded to, but nothing of military 
interest was extracted from him, except his opinion of British troops, 
which Mr. L. directly asked for. ; 

N. (looking more grave and serious than usual): ‘ L’Infanterie 
Anglaise est trés bonne.” 

Mr. L.: “* Relativement a la Frangaise ?” 

N.: ‘* L’Infanterie Frangaise est aussi trés bonne.” 

Mr. L.: “A la baionnette ?” 

N.: “ Elle est aussi bonne a la baionnette. Beaucoup depend de la 
conduite.” 

Mr. L.: ** Le corps de Génie? 1’Artillerie ?” 

N.: “ Tout cela est bon, trés bon.” 

Mr. L.: *‘ C’est a vous, M. le Général, que nous devons nos progrés 
dans Il’art de la guerre.” 

N.: “ Eh! on ne peut faire la guerre sans devenir soldat, l’histoire 
de tous les pays prouve cela.” 

The conversation ended somewhat abruptly, Napoleon observing 
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suddenly, “‘Il me semble qu’il fait un peu frais,” and going straight 
down to his cabin without any ceremony of leave-taking. 

These converations lasted nearly two hours, and Mr. Lyttelton 
notices that the Emperor’s manner of talking was quite free from 
passion or excitement, he hardly ever raised his voice, and used little 
Or no gesticulation. There was nothing in his demeanour that in- 
dicated dejection, and he seemed ready to talk on any subject that 
was started. He was civil enough, though perhaps not exactly 
courteous; he never once said Monsieur to Mr. Lyttelton, or milord 
to Lord Lowther, and, maybe, there was no particular reason why 
he should. 

There may not be much that is important in these notes, but still 
these fragments of talk and the touches of description of face, figure, 
voice, and manner bring the man vividly before us, and there is some- 
thing grimly tragic in the picture of him, intolerant of restraint, with 
dimmed eye, and already of sickly appearance, cooped up in an old- 
fashioned man-of-war, deprived even of the luxury of privacy, starting 
on this, his last journey, to the “isle de fer,” as he called St. Helena. 

As far as I am aware, Mr. Lyttelton was the only private individual 
who had an opportunity of conversing with Napoleon during his stay 
in British waters before his departure into exile, and as almost every- 
thing about Napoleon is interesting, I hope,fghis record may be 
considered so. Nevertheless, it is impossible, especially for a soldier, 
to lay the book down without a feeling of disappointment, and a sense 
of opportunities wasted. It is _ tantalising to the student 
of the Waterloo campaign to read of a talk with Napoleon 
within two months of the great battle, and to find only a slight 
reference to it. No doubt it is quite likely that, if the subject had 
been discussed, Napoleon’s version would not have been too trust- 
worthy, but still, light might have been thrown by the principal 
actor on some of its much controverted incidents while the facts 
were still fresh in his mind. 

However, it was not my grandfather’s fault that he was not a 
professional soldier (though there are indications in this record that 
he was not altogether unfamiliar with military matters), but it is a 
matter of regret to at least one of his descendants that, when he had 
an opportunity of discussing war with the greatest master of the art 
the world has ever seen, he did not more fully avail himself of it. 

NEVILLE G. LYTTELTON. 





IN DEFENCE OF ANARCHY. 


DVOCACY of the doctrine of Anarchy in no way involves the 

defence of assassination or undue violence. Extremists and 

fanatics adopt extreme methods, no matter what social or religious 
systems they seek to uphold and enforce. 

Nevertheless, such is the prevailing ignorance and misconception, 
that it may be well presently to examine and explain the attitude of 
what is called (or rather miscalled) the “party of action” in the 
Individualist or Anarchist camp. 

In this theory of social organisation there is nothing peculiarly 
offensive. Indeed, anarchists are of all men the least aggressive. Their 
whole political philosophy may be summed up in the words “ Let be.” 
They hold that every man has a right to do whatever he chooses, so 
long as he does not thereby violate the equal right of his fellows. 
This is the creed of liberty. It is a creed which no civilised com- 
munity can suppress, and which even Republican France cannot hope 
successfully to resist for very long. The Government may pass a 
tyrannical anti-anarchist law, may establish secret tribunals, may 
suppress evidence and the prisoner’s own defence, may appoint so- 
called judges, who are not ashamed to condemn the accused before 
trial, may create new offences punishable with years of solitary con- 
finement or transportation-—all these things the French Government 
can do and has done, but it will never stamp out the religion of 
freedom. 

At the same time, those individualists who have most attentively 
studied the question are the first to admit that the establishment of a 
régime of liberty is fraught with many and real difficulties, quite apart 
from the ignorant and selfish opposition of those who, distrusting their 
own powers of self-help, see their interest in exploiting their 
neighbours. 

First of all, it is difficult to ascertain where indirect aggression 
ends and direct aggression begins. You may not knock your neigh- 
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bour down and rifle his pockets; but may you accept his money for a 
pinchbeck watch, he believing it to be a gold watch? True, he 
tenders his money voluntarily on your assurance as to its quality. Is 
this direct aggression? Is it an invasion of his liberty? Again, you 
may not set fire to his house; but may you sit next to him in a 
railway carriage, well knowing that you are infectious and still peeling 
after scarlet fever? May you set a spring gun in your own woods, by 
which only trespassers can be hurt? May you even sell an article 
for more than it is worth to one who is reasonably ignorant of its true 
value, as certain merchants on the Gold Coast sell coloured glass 
beads to the natives as jewels? May you run away with another 
man’s wife with her consent ? or preach immoral or untrue doctrines 
in public to the possible injury of your neighbour’s children? And if 
not, who is to be the judge of the truth or morality of your teachings ? 
All these are difficult questions, and they are not fairly met by an 
appeal to the principle of liberty. 

Anarchists maintain, and rightly maintain, that all such difficulties 
can be surmounted without interfering with the equal freedom of all. 
But some of them, both moderate individualists and extreme 
anarchists, shirk the task of pointing out how this is to be done. 

Then there is another large class of social functions—functions 
which must be performed somehow and by someone, but concerning 
which it is hard to say to whom they belong. To take an example: 
It is well that fires should be extinguished. There are two modes in 
which this can be accomplished. All the dwellers in a town may be 
taxed, and fire engines maintained, and a fire brigade established and 
supported by the local authority; or the matter may be left to private 
enterprise. In such case fire insurance companies will be formed, and 
it will be to the interest of these companies to do all they can to 
extinguish fires. At first they may attempt to distinguish between 
houses which are insured in their own offices and those which are not, 
and to leave the latter to their fate. But the difficulty of inquiring 
and discriminating in a hurry, and on the spur ofthe moment, will soon 
become apparent. Houses will be burnt down and heavy liabilities 
incurred while the necessary inquiries are being made. Hence the 
offices will coalesce and jointly establish fire stations all over the town 
for the purpose of extinguishing fires indiscriminately, and without 
regard to the special claims of the owners of the property. Both 
methods have been tried in this town, and the present system 
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is a jumble of the two. It is true that, under the system of 
private enterprise, some persons receive benefits for which they have 
not paid. Yet, in spite of this drawback, anarchists maintain that it 
works better on the whole than a municipal fire brigade. State 
Departments are less efficient and more expensive, and in the end 
(having regard to the incidence of taxation) less just. 

And who is to pay, ask the State socialists, for the paving, and 
lighting, and cleansing of the streets? Who will contribute without 
compulsion? Every block of houses will require its own philanthropist. 
Is any man with a half-acre field to be allowed to start a private ceme- 
tery of his own, and to charge what he likes for the graves, irrespective 
of the wishes of his neighbours? What satisfaction is it to them to be 
told that they are at liberty to start rival cemeteries? Again, who is 
going to support the police? Is every household to provide its own 
policeman? Here again the anarchist’s answer is not so bizarre as his 
interlocutor would expect. The protection, he says, of the person 
against assault and murder, and the protection of private property 
against robbery, are in no way more complicated than the protection 
of houses and their contents against fire. If this can be effected by 
private enterprise, why not that ? It is not necessary for each house- 
holder to employ a private fire brigade and to buy a private fire engine ; 
why should we assume that it would be necessary for him to employ a 
private policeman? What would happen in the absence of a State 
government is this: Thecost of a good establishment of watchmen and 
police would be ascertained. Persons wishing to insure themselves or 
their families against assault, battery, and murder, would pay the 
required premium, and would receive the compensation agreed upon 
in case of injury. Moreover, it would be the interest of the voluntary 
associations to do in addition precisely what the State does now by 
way of prevention. This, like the cost of fire engines, &c., would be 
calculated in the premium; and in all probability the private com- 
panies would be more efficient and less costly than the State. 

The same considerations apply mutatis mutandis to the fulfilment of 
contracts. At the present day offices are offering to insure us against 
accidents, and burglary, and window-breaking, and if there were no 
State police it would be the wisest course for these assaults offices, 
burglary offices, &c., to employ night watchmen and other police 
officers. 


After all, there is nothing particularly idiotic in this view of 
Vol. XI.—No. 64. U 
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social organisation on a voluntary basis. Perhaps the chief objection 
to it is, that in benefiting yourself you may accidentally benefit 
someone else ; and this, in the present state of Christian fraternity, 
is a consummation to be carefully shunned. The owner of a beautiful 
park should always build a high wall round it lest passers-by, who pay 
nothing towards keeping it up, should derive pleasure from a lovely 
landscape. A Westmoreland farmer should never put stepping-stones 
across a stream for his daily convenience, because others might use 
them without paying toll. 

Seriously, although the abolition of a compulsory State would give 
freer scope to public-spirited citizens, it would at the same time breed a 
class of social spongers who would shirk their own fair share of public 
burdens and take full advantage of their generous neighbours. This 
is admitted. But it is the only set-off against the many crying evils 
and abominations of compulsory taxation. 

It is the fashion to divide anarchists into several classes, with 
distinctive names, according as they believe, or profess to believe, in 
this, that, or the other. For none of these classifications is there any 
justification whatever. Mr. Morrison Davidson distinguishes between 
materialist and spiritual anarchists, as though it mattered two straws 
what a man’s religious opinions may be, so far as his political action is 
concerned. Mr. Brailsford Bright sees an essential difference between 
“black” anarchists, or the “party of action,’ and “arm-chair ” 
anarchists, or the ‘‘ party of —— what shall we call it?” And 
Mr. Auberon Herbert recognises two distinct kinds—the individualist 
anarchist and the communist anarchist. With the latter, he says, he 
has not the slightest sympathy, but with the former he has much 
sympathy, although he differs from them, because he believes in “the 
rightful existence and necessity of a State.” We all know what a 
State is; and it is well to have this confession of faith on record. We 
cannot be continually dragging private definitions into the argument. 
If Smith means blue when he says red, and if Jones means gravitation 
when he says God, we must consider what he says and decline to 
enquire what he means. 

No anarchist believes in the Ishmaelitic anarchy of the tiger. He 
knows as well as the most confirmed socialist that man is a gregarious 
animal, and that individual welfare is bound up with the welfare of 
the group. The so-called communist anarchist is quite as staunch an 
upholder of property as any member of the Liberty and Property 
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Defence League. The only difference between them is, that the 
anarchist knows that true and just proprietary rights will be respected 
and can be enforced without the assistance of State laws and State 
police. 

To describe a communist anarchist as one who thinks it right to 
walk up to a man in the street and take away his hat and umbrella, is 
of course an unpardonable defamatory caricature of Anarchism. If, 
as self-styled “‘ moderate” individualists admit, just relations between 
employers and employed can be maintained without the intervention of 
the State; if drunkenness may be safely left to cure itself without 
State aid; if ships, and mines, and railways may be entrusted to the 
safe keeping of their owners, without risk to those who use them, without 
shipping acts, and mines’ regulation acts, and railway legislation ; 
if cattle disease may be trusted to stamp itself out without the 
inspector’s thoughtful care ; if polluted rivers may be left to run pure 
of their own accord without a cart-load of statutes;—if these and a 
thousand other matters can wisely be left to the tender mercies of 
private enterprise, what, in the name of sweet reason, is there in the 
nature of property to require the underpinning of the great Panjan- 
drum? Cannot sensible citizens be allowed to make and to abide by 
their own property laws or proprietary arrangements with the same 
perfect confidence of eventual success and general satisfaction 
that individualists exhibit when entrusting all else in the same 
hands? 

It is permissible to doubt whether the property laws of a voluntary 
social organisation would be altogether on all fours with the property 
laws enacted by a dominant aristocracy. Probably there would be 
differences : possibly not great differences. The land laws would vary 
considerably ; but the rules made by a free people dealing with 
ordinary chattels (personalty) would in all probability be very much 
what they now are in England. Of one thing we may be certain: If . 
they were not precisely what they are, then, to the extent that they 
differed, they would be better—not at first, perhaps, but in the 
long run. 


On the whole, there does not seem to be any sound reason for 
drawing the line at property law. It is painful to see a good anarchist 
suddenly turning socialist at this particular point in the journey. If 
there actually existed a sect of anarchists or socialists or lunatics 


who refused to respect the property laws evolved from the mutual 
U,2 
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convenience of fellow citizens, working freely together for the 
common good, there might be some reason for locking them up. 

But a mere arbitrary classification of anarchists into individualist 
and communist, based on the fact that some are more consistent, 
logical, and thorough than others, in no way seems to justify 
Mr. Herbert in charging them with preaching arrant nonsense, and 
then withholding his sympathy. The notion is based on an 
incorrect reading of a passage in Proudhon’s “System of Economic 
Contradictions,” and Mr. Herbert might fairly be challenged to 
point out a single living anarchist who denounces property as theft. 

But society based wholly on voluntary co-operation is utopian. 
Yes, at the present day it is probably unattainable. But then what 
form of political organisation is not utopian at one stage of social 
evolution or another? Because democracy based on universal suffrage 
would be altogether unsuitable to Zulus or Maoris, is it therefore 
eternally ridiculous? This reflection brings us to the distinction 
(clear enough, though unrecognised) between extreme anarchists and 
moderate or opportunist individualists. The latter, while entirely 
sharing anarchic theories, are not prepared to admit that this nation, 
or any other nation, is yet quite ripe for the establishment of a purely 
voluntary social organisation. Surely,in spite of Mr. Auberon Herbert’s 
disclaimer, it is misleading to describe such an organisation as a State. 
Be this as it may, a man may be a good anarchist and yet admit the 
need for a certain amount of State interference in the present phase of 
social development ; just as he may be a sound republican without 
desiring to depose the Sultan or the Mikado—nay, without holding 
that the time is yet ripe for a Russian or German Republic. There 
are well-known republicans in this country who would not raise a 
finger to overthrow the monarchy in England. 

Individualists recognise the fact that society is a growing organism. 
They would no more dream of thrusting highly-developed institutions 
prematurely upon a people than they would present an urchin of six 
summers with a six-shooter. The extreme anarchist is usually more 
sanguine and less patient—perhaps he is more generous. He feels 
within himself that he is capable of higher things, fit for a nobler form 
of social arrangement, and he gives his fellow-citizens credit for equally 
elevated sentiments. The question which troubles him is not how far 
are we ripe for the higher social life, but how is the new régime to be 
brought about? By persuasion or by force? Now let us ask our- 
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selves, in all sincerity, what is the answer to this question which is 
taught him by those in authority. Can any sane person deny that 
the answer is writ large in all the laws of his own country ; in the 
constitutions of all countries known to him; in the international 
dealings of all peoples, great and small? Nay, more, “all nature 
cries aloud through all her works,” Force, brute force. If France and 
Prussia differ as to which of two bipeds should sit on the Spanish 
throne, do they appeal to some international tribunal of justice? No: 
to the arbitrament of the sword. If Caserio preaches peace to the 
Italian soldiery, do the authorities come to him and say: ‘‘ Santo, my 
boy, the time is not yet ripe for that excellent doctrine. ‘Lay down 
your arms’ is a noble cry, but not yet. Listentous. With the Prince 
of Peace we cry, ‘Mine hour is not yet come’”? Not a bit of it. 
They make use of another argument—the prison bars. And during 
the whole dull period of incarceration those silent bars are preaching 
to him, more eloquently than human tongue, “ Force, Santo, force is 
the only remedy : force it is which rules the world.” Can we wonder 
at the sequel ? 

One word in conclusion as to the right and wrong of resistance to 
authority. The question is in no way bound up with Anarchy, but it 
is commonly supposed to be. And, whether or no, it is a subject well 
worthy of more honest consideration than it receives. It is wicked to 
break the laws, we are told: it is very wrong to disobey the authorities. 
Why, what drivelling impertinence is this! Your very House of Com- 
mons was born in sedition. De Montfort was a rebel, a traitor. Your 
glorious Magna Charta was illegally forced from the supreme authority. 
What of John Hampden who dared to refuse the ship-money demanded 
by God’s Anointed? What of the Mayflower? Even New England 
cannot boast of a more law-abiding parentage than the old country. 
The Pilgrim Fathers were law-breakers and sedition-mongers; ay, 
these men of whom it is written : “‘ God had sifted three kingdoms 
to find the wheat for this planting.” If brave men had not resisted 
authority even to the blazing faggots, the black pall of superstition 
would still lie on the face of this land as it lies on the face of Spain. 

It is not so very long since that arch-rebel, John Brown, resisted 
the slave laws of the free republic, and still “‘ his soul goes marching 
along.” 

“Oh! yes,” you reply; ‘but moderate your resistance; or, at 
least, resist the laws which we do not approve. Strike at authority 
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which is hateful to us.” A score of years ago someone killed the 
Czar of Russia, and the best of English poets now living wrote a pzan 
of triumph. When Jael, by an act of despicable treachery, assassinated 
Sisera, her father’s friend and ally, she was blessed ; and once a year 
Churchmen gather together to listen to her praise: ‘‘ Blessed above 
women shall Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite, be; blessed shall 
she be above women in the tent.” Here are the words of our great 
Tory historian, referring to Charlotte Corday: “There is nothing 
grand, generous, or pathetic in human character which the poets had 
prefigured that the French Revolution has not realised.” And the 
whole story of the assassination of Marat is related in language 
befitting the blessed tragedy of Judith and Holofernes. And yet there 
is a marvellous similarity between the murders of Marat and of Carnot. 
Both the avengers acted spontaneously; both hurried on their own 
conviction. 

“These formalities are unnecessary; I killed Marat,” said 
Charlotte Corday. 

‘** Who are your associates ? ” 

“‘T have none; I alone conceived the idea.” 

Again she wrote to her father: ‘‘ Farewell, my beloved father ; 
forget me, or rather rejoice at my fate; it has sprung from a noble 
cause. Never forget the words of Corneille: ‘ The crime, and not the 
scaffold, makes the shame.’ ”’ 

Both alike declined the good offices of the curé. ‘ Thank you for 
your kindness, but I have no need of your assistance. The blood 
which I have shed, and that which I am about to offer, are the only 
sacrifices I can present to the Eternal.” 

Then, as now, arose the shrieks of authority for vengeance. In the 
words of Robespierre : “‘ It is not I who cry for vengeance; it is the 
Republic ; it is the people ; it is yourselves.” Yet one of the Sea-green 
Incorruptible’s friends thought otherwise. Said Vergniaud: ‘‘ She 
has destroyed us, but taught us how to die.” How many among us 
to-day denounce the crime of Charlotte Corday? Those only who 
would again enthrone the Marats and the Dantons. To what conclu- 
sion, then, are we driven by this strange conflict of prejudiced opinions? 
To repress force by force? To answer the dagger and the bomb with 
the rope and the guillotine? No; let us rather ponder the advice of a 
Russian -anarchist: ‘‘ Revolutionists are not sneaks and cowards; 
they are manly, brave, and generous, If propaganda by deed did not 
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involve the risk of their own lives, they would never attempt the life 
of anyone in power. They kill because they know that they will be 
killed. Take away the danger, and their courage and generosity will 
prompt them to abandon the use of force. The bourgeois are too 
frantic and dull to comprehend this truth; they will try everything 
except this remedy, and will fail miserably.” Again, in the words of 
Mr. Auberon Herbert: “In one way, and only one way, can the 
dynamiter be permanently disarmed—by abandoning, in almost all 
directions, our force-machinery, and accustoming the people to believe 
in the blessed weapons of reason, persuasion, and voluntary service. 
We have morally made the dynamiter ; we must now morally unmake 
him.” 


To the anarchists themselves let us say, ‘‘ Beware how you conjure 
up the reactionary panic-fiend. The true propaganda by deed is 
education ; but not education by force.” 


WoRDSWORTH DONISTHORPE. 





SECRETS FROM THE COURT OF SPAIN. 
(From unpublished Memoirs.) 
A 


Isabella’s Policy—Intrigues and Scandals—The Minister San Luis—Public 
Discontent—The Pamphlets—Birth of an Infanta—The Revolution | 
of 1854—Expulsion of Queen Christina. 


NLIKE her mother, Maria Christina, who was always ambitious 
U of being a politician, and who certainly was a schemer, of the 
first order, Queen Isabella had no idea of what is meant by ruling 
over a nation, and made no attempt to do so, well or ill. She carried 
out the formal functions to which her position condemned her with a 
sort of resigned ennui. But she never really grasped the meaning 
of the conflicts which went on around her; she never realised the 
play of forces, the struggle of ideas, the supreme interests which it 
was in her power to decide. If, however, she was not troubled by 
the exercise of a power of whose extent she was unconscious, she was 
only too ready to use that power in a futile manner, and to bring about 
terrible conflicts for purely personal ends. 

She might well have had so much wisdom as to preserve the 
strict neutrality of those rulers who, finding their responsibilities too 
heavy a burden, refrain, at least, from bringing confusion into affairs 
which they do not understand, and which they look upon as no 
* concern of theirs. She might well have confined herself to the réle 
which was necessarily imposed upon her by the Constitution, or, 
rather, the Constitutions (for in Spain the Constitution changes 
continually). Isabella had no taste for politics, and nothing could 
have been easier for her. Not having a party of her own, she need 
not have favoured any. If, at least, she had only favoured one! But 
she favoured one after another, according to the change of wind; and 
the wind sometimes changed very abruptly. 

Isabella was too much a woman to bea queen. But, for that very 
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reason, she could not help using and abusing all her prerogatives as 
Queen. Indifferent to the great questions of State, incapable even of 
knowing whether she was taking the side of Liberalism or Absolutism, 
Isabella was, on the other hand, very sensitive to personal influences. 
It only needed a man to attract hereither way. Progressists, Liberals, 
Moderates, Conservatives, and the twenty-six parties that there then 
were in Spain, all incarnated themselves, to her eyes, in certain men, 
and according as these men pleased or displeased her, for purely 
personal and easily changeable reasons, just so did the Queen become 
Progressist, Liberal, Moderate, or Conservative. It has been alleged 
that she was even, at one time, Carlist. It is true that she was then 
no longer Queen of Spain. 

What Isabella liked in royalty was its pomp and show. Perhaps 
she really thought, in her heart of hearts, that the greatest queen was 
the one who could smile most graciously on her subjects, wear the 
best dresses, drive in the finest equipages, walk and bow with the 
most regal dignity in the Court ceremonies, and dip most lavishly into 
the privy purse, without even knowing how much there was init! And, 
as a matter of fact, so far as the formal dignity of queenship is 
concerned, Isabella was a model queen. No one ever looked so like 
a queen, if no one was ever less of one. But what did all this count 
for—this sovereignty of smile and motion? this dignity which was 
not carried into private life? In a country where austerity of 
behaviour is the national pride, she was careless of outraging public 
opinion by conduct which, interesting as it makes her as a woman, 
was fatal to her as a queen. 

The shock caused by the monk Merino’s attempt upon her life 
brought forth an explosion of loyalty in her favour. But the reaction 
was a brief one; the anti-Liberal tendencies of the minister, the Abso- 
lutist plots of those immediately about the Queen, gradually: brought 
about a general discontent. This discontent was not long in giving 
serious signs of existence. Thus, on the roth of October, the anniver- 
sary of the Queen’s birthday, only a single paper, the Heraldo, contained 
an article on the subject, whilst the public took no part in the official 
rejoicings. | 

The President of the Council, Bravo Murillo, held that reform was 
absolutely indispensable, if the safety of the Throne was not to be 
endangered. But this reform was nothing less than a regular revolu- 
tion in politics, from the constitution of the State to the power and 
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titles of the nobility. In theory, it was a move in the direction of 
political morality; in practice, it would have been a blow at every 
kind of liberty. This reform never went further than a mere project ; 
but in this, as in all those which followed it, the best intentions met 
with no other result than to let loose new conflicts; coming finally to 
be so many blows at the foundation of that Throne which it was their 
desire to prop up. 

Nor did the Throne afford an easy task to would-be reformers. 
Think of the financial difficulties, the permanent deficit—Minister of 
the Exchequer following Minister of the Exchequer at so amazing a 
rate! Every Prime Minister—and the Prime Ministers followed one 
another quickly enough—had several during his term of office. And 
the number of ministers which were needed to support these ministers! 
Where did they all come from? It sometimes almost passed the 
bounds of possibility. ‘‘ How I was made minister” might for many 
of them have made a piquant chapter of recollections. 

There was one who was made minister for sneezing. 

He had gone one day to pay a casual visit to one of his friends. 
To his surprise he found his friend very much occupied. 

“Excuse me,” said he; ‘‘ but I am very busyto-day. But if you 
having nothing to do, come along with me.” 

“Where are you going ?” 

‘I have been summoned to the palace.” 

They set off together. At the palace, one was taken before the 
Queen, whilst the other waited in the ante-room. There was a lengthy 
sitting in the Queen’s cabinet; a new ministry was in course of forma- 
tion. It was very cold and draughty in the ante-room, and the man 
who was waiting began to grow very impatient, as he felt a cold in 
the head coming on. 

“Whom shall we appoint to the Exchequer? Whom to the 
Fomento? Whom to the War Department?” asked the Queen. 

Gradually, after much discussion, the ministry was built up, bit by 
bit. There was now only the Colonial Minister to be appointed. 

‘IT must have a Colonial Minister!” said the Queen. “‘ Whom shall 
we appoint Colonial Minister ?”’ 

No one could be thought of. 

All at once, a loud sneeze was heard in the ante-room. 

“Who is that sneezing in the ante-room?” asked the Queen. 

** Monsieur X.” 
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“Monsieur X.!_ The very man! The very man for the Colonial 
Minister! Tell Monsieur X. to come in.” 

That is how Monsieur X. became Colonial Minister—for having 
sneezed. 

Strange confessions, too, were made on the part even of the most 
serious politicians. Thus, Bravo Murillo himself, undoubtedly a man 
of real worth, relates that he had never expected in the least to become 
Minister of the Exchequer, a department of which he was absolutely 
ignorant, and that, when he was appointed, he was obliged to learn its 
whole organisation. 

There were three conflicting influences at the palace, all three in 
opposition to public opinion: Maria Christina, the friends of the King, 
and the favourites of the Queen. The former Queen-Regent still 
exercised a certain power in the choice of ministers; but in all matters 
of secondary importance the Queen followed the advice of her camarilla, 
which was coming to be as powerful as that under Ferdinand VII. 
As for the King, he broke a: lance in favour of Absolutism, or uttered 
threats in order to obtain money, according as he was on good or bad 
terms with his wife. 

The railway question came up just in time to throw things into 
deeper confusion, and to let loose all kinds of jealousies. It was under 
Bravo Murillo that concessions began to be made to the railways, and 
it was not long before this was turned into a shameful traffic. To 
obtain a concession became, for the friends of the palace, an easy 
means of obtaining money. But the more concessions were granted, 
the less work was done, and concessions were sometimes made on 
behalf of lines which had not even been planned. 

It need scarcely be said that, whenever an honest voice proposed 
that every concession should be publicly discussed, and a law 
passed in its favour, there was an immediate change of ministry, or 
an unexpected closure of the Cortes. The Press, silenced by repres- 
sive measures, could not explain to the public, which was in total 
ignorance of the crisis, that it arose simply from a fit of bad temper 
on the part of the camarilla. 

The royal measures and decrees, intended to give satisfaction to 
all, real to the friends of the palace, apparent to public opinion, served 
only to furnish new arms to the Opposition. What the Spanish 
Press dared not say, the foreign Press did say. Naturally it was not 
allowed to circulate in the kingdom. Even the Times was forbidden. 
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In September, 1833, the Lersundi Cabinet came to an end, without 
apparent cause, partly, perhaps, on account of the scandalous verses 
found in the Queen’s bedchamber, but mainly undermined, like so 
many others, by the camarilla, which had an unqualified hatred of 
everything in the nature of Ministry or Cortes. It looked as if the 
Queen took pleasure in conspiring against herself. 

Sartorius, Count of San Luis, who succeeded Lersundi, was an 
energetic man, but not remarkable for his tact. No doubt, however, 
with his tenacity and his unscrupulousness, he would have succeeded 
in propping up the royal authority, if he had been supported by the 
palace with a little logic and a little goodwill, but that is precisely 
what was most lacking in Isabella and those about her. San Luis, 
after a few liberal promises, intended to deceive the nation, took up 
resolutely, and with the intention of carrying it to its full lengths, 
the anti-Liberal policy instituted by Bravo Murillo. He soon found 
himself in a minority in the Senate. More boldly than prudently, 
he forthwith crossed the Rubicon. The very day on which he had 
been put in a minority he suspended the Cortes, and removed the 
generals and high officials who had voted against him. There was a 
terrible outbreak of opposition. At that moment some link seemed 
to have been irreparably snapped between the monarchy and the 
nation. 

San Luis counted on the Queen to enable him to hold out against 
this formidable opposition. He did not imagine that the Queen 
herself was to become the object of attack. But, first of all, it was 
the Queen-Mother who succeeded in drawing on herself the greatest 
hatred. Maria Christina was supposed, not without reason, to have 
all sorts of projects in view, very much to her own advantage, and 
very little to that of the nation at large. In addition to this, the 
Minister, for his own safeguard, did his utmost to discredit the Opposi- 
tion in the Queen’s eyes, representing its leaders rather as the enemies 
of the Throne than as those of the Government. Thus the gulf set 
between the Throne and the nation grew wider every day. Some even 
dreamt of a union between Spain and Portugal, under the sceptre of 
the house of Braganza. A curious correspondence exists on this 
subject between a Spanish general and a Portuguese statesman. 

San Luis used his utmost endeavours to hinder the complaints 
and menaces from coming to the Queen’s ears. He even went so far 
as to keep his eye upon Isabella’s correspondence, and intercept any 
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letters which might bring her tidings of the general discontent, or 
good advice from those who, in spite of all, remained faithful to her. 

Thereupon roundabout means had to be used, means all the more 
effective because their mystery was calculated to impress the mind 
of the Queen. 


Here, for instance, is a document which Isabella one day found 
on her toilet-table :-— 


Spaniards! You have suffered enough. The abuse of power has reached 
its height. The laws are outraged. The Constitution no longer exists. The 
minister is no longer the minister of the Queen; he is the minister of an 
imbecile and ridiculous favourite, * a man without reputation, glory, talent, or heart, 
without any other titles to favour than those afforded by a libidinous caprice. Anew 
Godoy, he would fain plant his heel on the throat of this heroic nation, immortal 
mother of the victims of the znd May, of the heroes of Saragossa and of Gerona, 
of the fighters of Arlaban, of Mendigorria, and of Luchana. Shall we suffer this 
shame in silence? Are there no more swords in the land of the Cid? Are there 
no more rods? Are thereno more stones? Up, up, Spaniards! to arms, all of 
you! Death to the favourite! Long live the Constitution! Liberty for ever! 


HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


XIlItx CENTURY. 


Union of the crown of Castille and of Leon—Rise of the Monarchy—General codi- 
fication—Municipal liberty—Period of conflict between Unity, represented by 
the Throne, and Anarchy, represented by Feudalism—Beginning of national 
life. 

S1x KInGs. 
Fernando III. Fernando IV. 
Alphonso X. Alphonso XI. 
Sancho IV. Pedro I. 


CHANGE OF DYNASTY.—XIVtu CENTURY. 


The House of Trastamara begins to reign—Triumph of the aristocracy—Waste of 
public revenues—Civil war—Misery—Court scandals—Moral and material 
development of monarchy—Union of the crowns of Castille, ‘Aragon, and 
Navarre—Consolidation of nationality—First conquests. 


Srx Kins. 


Enrique II. Juan II. 
Juanl. Enrique IV. 
Enrique III. Isabella I. and Fernando V. 


CHANGE OF DYNASTY.—XVItH CENTURY. 


The House of Austria begins to reign—Aggrandisement of monarchy—Conquests— 
Annexation of Portugal—War of the Commune—Extinction of popular 
privileges—Loss of Portugal—Decadence. 





* Arana. 
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Srx Kincs. 


Felipe I. and Juana I. Felipe III. 

Carlos I. Felipe IV. 

Felipe II. Carlos II. 
CHANGE OF DYNASTY. 


The House of Bourbon begins to reign—Subjection to France—Momentary pros- 
perity—Inroad of French ideas and manners—Family compact—Analysis— 
Philosophy of the 18th century—Decrease of prestige of the royal family— 
Favouritism—Revolutions of 1808 and 1820—Tyrannical and sanguinary 
reaction—Loss of America—War of dynasties and principles—Scandals, 
immorality, prostitution, and theft at the Court and in the Government— 
Ingratitude of Queen Isabella towards the nation that has gained her her 
throne—Coup d’état. 


Six KINGs. 
Felipe V. Carlos IV. 
Fernando VI. Fernando VII. 
Carlos III. Isabella II. 
FORECAST. 

Triumph of Liberal and Parliamentary principles through revolution—Change of 
dynasty—The House of Braganza begins to reign—Union of Spain and 
Portugal. 

Pedro V. 

On December 29, 1853, the principal writers on the Liberal Press 
decided to utter a protest, rendered necessary by the silence to which 
they were reduced, a silence which the ministerial organs passed 
off as a proof of the general satisfaction with the existing régime. 
This protest, drawn up in very moderate but very decided terms, 
was signed by the editorial staff of seven of the principal papers, 
El Clamor Publico, La Epoca, La Nacion, Las Novedadas, El Diario 
Espanol, El Tribuno, and El Oriente. It produced a considerable 
effect. 

A few days after somethiug still more significant happened. On 
January 5th the Queen gave birth to a child. In the usual way the 
birth of the royal children was celebrated with enthusiasm throughout 
_the country, and the Press echoed the public rejoicings. This time 
the papers, both Moderate and Progressist, combined together to keep 
the most profound silence on the subject. Only the ministerial organ, 
El Heraldo, broke into the usual dithyrambs on the birth of the infanta, 
and, next day, it furiously denounced the conduct of the rest of the 
Press, which it described as revolutionary. The young princess, on 
whose behalf this demonstration was made, only lived three days. 

On the 13th the Queen received a manifesto, signed by a large 
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number of senators, deputies, nobles, high officials, capitalists, 
proprietors, and writers, demanding the re-opening of the Cortes. 

Thus driven to bay, San Luis and his friends endeavoured to set on 
foot a reign of terror. The generals implicated were sent to distant 
stations. O’Donnell, warned in time, succeeded in some mysterious way 
in putting off the scent, and, thanks to the information which he had 
received, kept the police off the track for six months in Madrid itself. 
It was reported that he was organising a general conspiracy, and in a 
short time he became the most popular man in all Spain. 

If we remember that, later on, O’Donnell aroused the particular 
sympathy of the Queen herself, we may ask if she did not at that 
moment look on with secret complacency at the progress of a revolution 
which was now threatening, not only her Government, but her 
Throne. 

Meanwhile, at the palace, a coup d’état was being urged on. The 
minister, it was insinuated, should not stop half way, but take advantage 
of the troubles occasioned by his reactionary policy, make open 
appeal to force, and impose absolute power. Meanwhile, San Luis 
proclaimed a state of siege, filled the prisons with journalists, and 
prosecuted all who were considered as partisans of O’Donnell. 

Among these last was M. Conovas de Castillo, then a young pro- 
fessor, who, in his course of history at the Athenzum, had stigmatised 
the minister under colour of Don Pedro Calderonand the chief favourites 
of Felipe III. and IV. He had announced that he was about to study 
the dissolute life of the Queen Dofia Mariana, when it was judged 
advisable to remove him from his professorship. Ps 

Another affair which contributed to excite people’s minds was the 
appearance, at irregular intervals, of a very violent and extremely well- 
informed newspaper, of which no one could discover, despite all the 
endeavours of the police, either the writers or the printer. The first 
number appeared without a title, surrounded by a border of mourning, 
on the 26th of April. It was sent to all the ministers and the Queen. 
It attacked the ministry of the Fomento, repeated what everyone knew 
—that is to say, that it was on sale to the highest bidder—and it 
mentioned by name the high official who conducted the bargaining. 

The second number, which appeared a fortnight after the first, was 
entitled El Murcielago (the Bat). This time it was Salamanca, 
the great banker, and the Duke of Rianzares, the husband of Queen 
Christina, who were attacked. It also announced that an allowance 











of 80,000 duros, under colour of a subsidy to a theatrical enterprise, 
was about to be pocketed by certain friends of the palace. The third 
number of E/ Murcielago declared that 50,000 duros had been handed 
over to San Luis by the Zangroniz house, which had just received the 
concession of a line of steamships between Havana and Vigo. It 
related that the Duke of Rianzares and Salamanca, whilst shares in 
railways were low, had had their shares paid in notes on the Treasury. 
It accused Queen Christina of receiving forty millions out of a loan of 
180 millions, which the Government had just made. 

On the 4th of June, the terrible and mysterious paper thus addressed 
the Queen: ‘ The faithful servants of her Majesty are distressed 
because her august name can no longer be mentioned save in 
scorn. Everywhere, in the very streets, scandal is spoken against her 
private life. Some look to Don Pedro IV., others to the Duc de 
Montpensier.” On the 11th of June the Murcielago appeared for the 
last time. Had it been run to earth? The only half-legible type 
showed at all events that it had been printed in great haste. It 
accused Christina of wishing to capitalise the pension granted her from 
the Treasury, and to gain seventy millions out of it; it named the 
favourite of the Queen, raised from the rank of cadet to that of 
lieutenant without having seen other service than a few promenades 
in royal residences ; finally, speaking of the fall of the ministry, which 
it declared, was imminent, it said: ‘‘ There are those who fear that 
the present Ministers are likely to have worse successors. Impossible : 
Candelas is dead! ’* Now Candelas was a famous criminal. 

The minister began to lose his head completely. But he had gone 
too far to retrace his steps. He tried to maintain his position by 
giving an exaggerated expression to his monarchical sentiments. 
Thus the 14th of May, the anniversary of the birth of the King 
Francisco, was celebrated with a splendour as ridiculous as it was 
unwonted. There was an affectation, too, of showing the Queen in 
public, though she was received, for the most part, by a significant 
silence, or by murmurs which were far from reassuring. 

Meanwhile, the anonymous warnings continued at the palace. 
The Queen found them everywhere, in one shape or another. 
Mysterious fingers wrote on the dust of the furniture (as it were, a 
Mene, Thekel, Phares), warning her that there were those who aimed at 
her life. 

The rising, which had been planned by O’Donnell, in combination 
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with General Dulce, commander of the cavalry, broke out on the 28th 
of June. The Queen had for the last two days been at the Escurial. 
Fancying that she was in danger, Sartorius hastened to bring her back 
to Madrid, and it was from the Royal Palace that she watched, in 
tears and agitation, the revolution which turned the streets of Madrid 
into fire and blood. 

These events are well known, and we may pass over them rapidly. 
First, on the 30th, there was the day of Vicalvaro, which left O’Donnell, 
if not absolutely master of the situation, at least sufficiently so to 
decide the lingerers to join in the revolt ; then the able proclamation of 
the 7th of July, drawn up by Canovas, and signed by O’Donnell ; the 
revolution, from being a military and political one, had become 
national, and the populace everywhere applauded the troops in 
revolt, with cries of ‘‘ Long live the Constitution! Down with the 
Ministers! Down with Queen Christina!” Then, on the 17th of 
July, the Queen succeeded in bringing San Luis to reason, and, that 
very day, she received from his hands the resignation of the Cabinet. 

The effect was tremendous. There was a bull-fight going on. In 
the midst of the performance a report is spread that Sartorius has 
fallen. At once there is a tumult—shouts of delight, cries of 
“Liberty for ever!” The band is forced to play the hymn of 
Riego, which had not been heard for eleven years. After the bull- 
fight is over, the crowd swarms up the Puerta del Sol. The news 
is confirmed. There are fresh shouts of delight, and illuminations 
are improvised. The bells are set ringing in all the churches, and 
there are cries of ‘‘ Death to Christina! Death to the robbers!” The 
muskets and ammunition are seized at the town hall; the political 
prisoners are set free from the prisons; the Home Office is besieged, the 
guard disarmed, and the crowd rushes in, and sets the place ablaze with 
all the lamps and candles that are to be found. 

But on the return of a commission of three, who had been sent to 
the palace on behalf of the populace, it is discovered that Queen 
Christina has surreptitiously left her palace in order to take refuge with 
her daughter, and that she is actually moving her papers and furniture. 
The crowd, now turned to fury, makes for Christina’s palace, climbs 
the gates, breaks open the doors, and rushes into the house. Here it 
is quite another scene from that at the Home Office—the furniture is 
flung out of the windows or set on fire, the place is pillaged, the 
servants seized and forced to kneel before the people and beg for 
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mercy. The same scenes are enacted at the houses of San Luis, 
Salamanca, Collantes, and other ministers. 

The new president of the Council, Cordoba, feels bound to use 
measures of repression. The firing commences outside the palace of 
Christina. The servants sent by the former Queen-Regent are then able 
to make their way into the palace, which the troops have cleared ; they 
go straight to the bedroom, which had been overlooked by the rioters, 
and there seize upon certain papers, probably bills of exchange, 
which they bring back to their mistress, after having set fire to the 
room, according to secret orders which they have received. 

Cordoba’s attempt at repression does but heighten the resistance. 
Barricades are thrown up all over the city. For three days, the 17th, 
18th, and 1gth, there is fighting in the streets of Madrid. At the 
palace everything is in disorder. The Queen is abandoned by the 
greater part of the camarilla, the real cause of all the disturbances ; 
they have all taken to flight and gone into hiding. Cordoba sends 
in his resignation. A Rivas ministry is formed, then resigns. Finally, 
in order to quiet the people, the power is offered to Espartero, the 
once idol of the nation, who had, even in retirement, still preserved 
a good part of his popularity. 

This news was, in itself, enough to put an end to the tumult. 
The palace capitulated. The people, without laying down arms, 
for it was still full of suspicion, felt that it had gained the day. 

A number of persons belonging to the aristocracy, those in 
particular who were looked upon as friends of the palace, thought 
only of flight, persuaded that they were in serious peril. Bands of 
armed men were formed for the purpose of trading on those fears 
and promising safe conducts for a consideration. One of these, led 
by the torero Pucheta, caused the greatest terror. The Queen’s 
favourite, Pepe Arana, arrested at the Puerta de Hierros as he was 
leaving Madrid disguised as a courier, was forced to pay down 40,000 
reals, which were lent to him by the French Embassy. 

Finally, on the morning of the 28th July, Espartero made his entry 
into Madrid. He was received in triumph by an enthusiastic crowd. 
The same day O’Donnell arrived at the head of a part of his troops, 
and, hailed by similar acclamations, took possession of the War 
Department. 

The people were now the masters: what did they really want? Very 
little, as a matter of fact. They were content with appearances. In 
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this they were indulged by the formal exile of Christina. The Cabinet 
decided, by a circular signed by all the ministers, and not by a decree, 
which Isabella would not have signed, that the pension granted to the 
Queen-Mother by the Cortes of ’45 should be withdrawn, that all her 
property in Spain should be confiscated, and that she and her family 
should leave the realm. 

Christina left Madrid on the 28th of August. Her going was of 
considerable use to her daughter. There was already some talk of 
bringing Christina to judgment, in order both to prove that she had 
conspired against the safety of the State, and to make her disgorge 
the treasures which, as a matter of fact, she had already taken the 
precaution of sending to France. The scandal of a prosecution of 
this kind would have been highly dangerous to the Queen. Espartero 
made the matter clear in avery frank circular. But by this first action 
he lost the popular sympathy. Was he, after all, the man who was 
needed in Spain ? 


Events proved that he no longer was, and that, perhaps, he never 
had been. 





THE CHAOS OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 
LAWS. 


Some Concluding Remarks. 


W* have all laughed at the rueful reply of poor henpecked 
Socrates to the ardent disciple who asked whether it was 
better to marry or to remain single, ‘‘ Whichever you do you will 
regret it,” said he. ; 
Since the appearance of my last paper on Marriage and Divorce, a 
Committee of the Convocation of York has reported very fully on the 
subject of divorce. The framers of the report have displayed great 
learning and much pious zeal; yet even they are sometimes infected 
by the subtle humour that seems to attend the contemplation of other 
men’s matrimonial misfortunes. Thus, among the grounds of divorce 
in the United States, they quote with malicious glee the following :— 
That the husband (or wife) ‘“‘had joined the sect of Mother Lee”; 
that “‘ she was married 27 years, and he said to her, ‘ You are old and 
worn out ; I don’t want you any longer,’ which caused her great mental 
anguish ”; that ‘‘ he uses tobacco, and thus aggravates headaches to 
which she is subject”; that “‘my husband would never cut his toe- 
nails (the poor man may have been a Chinaman), and I was scratched 
very severely every night”’; that a rich girl, a minor, hoping to get her 
fortune into her own hands, married an apparently dying man, who 
started up quite well at the close of the service, and resisted her suit 
to be released on the ground of fraud; that ‘‘ my wife refuses to cook, 
and never sews on my buttons”’; that “she pulled him out of bed by 
his whiskers”; that ‘“ she had two brothers who would come to my 
house and say they would thrash me, and make me do anything my 
wife wanted me to do”; that a cute gentleman sent his wife on a 
European tour, and then brought a suit on the ground of desertion, 
etc., etc. 
The bulk of the report consists of an elaborate argument that 
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divorce, even for adultery, is not justified by the authority of Scripture, 
of the Fathers, or of the Church. I am not so presumptuous as to 
chop divinity with the Committee. The crucial passage is Mathew v., 
31, 32: “ Whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for the cause of 
fornication, causeth her to commit adultery,” etc. The Committee 
reason that this refers to antenuptial misconduct, and that the passage 
was meant only for the Jews, so that Mark, who wrote for Christians, 
did quite right to omit it. This is a dangerous line of defence. 
Although I am totally opposed to divorce, I recognise the strong case 
made by the society formed to alter our marriage laws, who quote the 
teaching, not only of certain Fathers, but of some important Councils. 

Many earnest Churchmen assert that Society, generally speaking, 
cannot exist unless marriage be regarded as a civil contract, dissoluble, 
like any other contract, by the law. The Committee, of whom I 
would speak with the fullest respect, argue that it is ‘‘ better a few 
should suffer than that every marriage tie in England should be 
weakened by the possibility’of divorce.” The Bill brought in to grant 
a wife in England a divorce for her husband’s infidelity, as in Scotland, 
is fiercely denounced. Yet St. Ambrose is quoted as laying it down 
that ‘‘ the same chastity is due on the husband’s side as on the wife’s. 

The chief value of the report lies in the elaborate array of statistics 
collected. Taking the period from 1858 to 1892, British divorces have 
mounted up from 1,481 in the first ten years to 3,458 in the last ten ; 
from 148 as the average per annum to 345. ‘‘ The ratio of increase 
of divorces obtained by husbands, 117 per cent., is largely exceeded 
by the ratio of increase of divorces obtained by wives, viz., 158 per 
cent. And in these thirty years no less than 7,321 families have been 
broken up. 

In England there is one divorce to 577 marriages, in Russia 1 to 
450, in Scotland 1 to 331, in Austria 1 to 184, in Belgium 1 to 169, in 
Hungary I to 149, in Sweden 1 to 134, in Holland 1 to 132, in Baden 
I to 100, in Roumania 1 to 94, in France 1 to 87, in Germany I to 62, 
in Prussia 1 to 59, in Denmark 1 to 36, in Saxony I to 33, in Switzerland 
I to 21, in Italy 1 judicial separation to 421, in Berlin 1 divorce to 17, 
in Vienna I to 43, in Paris 1 divorce or separation to 13.* In Tolland 
county, Connecticut, there is 1 divorce to 6 marriages, so that the 





* An eminent judicial dignitary has called my attention to the prevalence of divorce in 
France. A century ago, however, the state of things was far worse; for in 1797 the 
divorces in Paris actually outnumbered the marriages. 
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citizens there seem to take their wives, like household furniture, on the 
“three years’ system.” The Committee, however, fail to take 
comfort from the fact that England heads the list of happy families. 

I was discussing the York Convocation Committee’s report with a 
friend who takes strong views, and he said, ‘‘ Supposing one of the Com- 
mittee saw some Arab boys shutting up (as is their wont) two scorpions 
in a bottle, to make them fight, would he not hasten to set free the 
infuriated captives?” ‘‘ Divorce,” he continued, “is the natural 
remedy for the intolerable situation created by infidelity. And if it 
be extended to the case of a drunken, brutal husband, or to that 
frequent curse of humble homes, a “ nagging” wife, who cannot be 
reasoned with, and must not be corrected, who are to blame?” 

In countries such as Ireland and part of Canada (Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba, and the North-West Provinces), which are specially 
subject to ecclesiastical influence, divorce can only be obtained by 
Act of Parliament. Adultery, however, invariably puts an end to 
family life. ‘‘ From 1867 to 1888, for Ontario nineteen, for Quebec 
seven Bills have been passed. In the rest of Canada the Divorce 
Court has jurisdiction ; and the total number of divorces granted in 
the Dominion from 1867 to 1888, for all causes, was 135.” 

Undoubtedly the frequency of divorce in Switzerland and in certain 
American States is a scandal. 

With regard to Indian marriage customs, Surgeon-General 
Balfour tells us that in the East Indies, among its various races, forms 
of marriage are to be seen, from the simplest arrangement of mutual 
consent, through all the various known procedures of marriage by 
capture, community of right, polygamy, polyandry, temporary 
marriages, permanent life-long marriages, and exogamous marriage 
out of the tribe or race; while there are sects of women who never 
marry at all. 

In Central India, wives are nearly always openly purchased, the 
price being fixed; and in this respect the custom differs from that 
obtaining in Great Britain. Marriage between members of the same 
tribe is considered wicked, and is punishable with death. 

Polyandry still prevails in Tibet, in the Valley of Cashmir, among 
the Toda of the Neilgherry Hills, and in Ceylon among the Kandyan 
race. The same authority reminds us that Cesar found it in Britain. 
The women of Himalaya marry a plurality of husbands, who are 
usually brothers. 
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Marriage in Hindu law is indissoluble, and a man is restricted to 
one wife; except that if a wife be barren for eight years, or for 
eleven years have no male offspring, a second wife may be taken; but 
the first wife is always the head of the house. Wealthy Hindu families 
often marry their daughters into poor families in order to keep their 
sons-in-law under their own roofs. These are called Gharjamai, or 
home-bred sons-in-law. A son-in-law of this ‘“ kulin” race is particu- 
larly desired, but the position is deemed degrading. 

Among the Palli race of the Cuddapah district the husbands pledge 
their wives as security for loans of money, and if the loans be not 
repaid the woman is remarried to another man. However, the English 
Government now interfere with this custom. ‘In 1876 a husband had 
borrowed some money from his mother-in-law, and left his wife with 
her until he could repay it. Default was made, the mother-in-law sold 
the wife, and all parties to the transaction were fined heavily by the 
British magistrate at the Cuddapah sessions.” 

With further reference’ to Indian customs, Sir W. W. Hunter 
observes that the conflict between polyandry and the more civilised 
marriage customs of the Hindoos is going on before our eyes in 
Malabar. The Koils still preserve the form of marriage by 
capture. 

By Buddhist law polygamy is permitted in Burmah, but is rare. 
Sometimes the elder wife (among the Burmese) strongly objects to 
being set aside. Divorce is easily obtained. The judges cannot refuse 
decrees of separation. Yet married life in Burmah is very happy. 
The separation of husband and wife by any cause but death is rare. 

Adultery is the only ground on which divorce is permitted among 
the Karens. 

The Nicobarian never keeps more than one wife, as he holds poly- 
gamy in dishonour. Yet he has no scruple in dismissing his wife on 
the slightest pretext and taking another. 

In Manipur, an adulterer is put to death, but his paramour is left 
unpunished. Several of my correspondents have urged that the 
English courts should imprison the man. 

In Japan, the principal grounds of divorce are disobedience of the 
wife to her husband’s parents, barrenness, jealousy, and talkativeness. 

Inspired by my researches, more than one enterprising dramatist 
is actually preparing to present upon the stage some of the more 
striking contrasts which I have shown in the marriage and divorce 
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laws of various countries. Such a piece might, perhaps, be entitled 
“* Round the World’s Divorce Courts in 60 Days.” The hero, Don 
Juan, first marries in Ireland. He takes a second wife in Scotland, 
and a third in England. The law declares all these unions to be 
both legal and illegal, for want of uniformity. As the United 
Kingdom has become too hot for him, he starts, a much married 
man, from Liverpool. He might be divorced and remarried half a 
dozen times in the States; he could commit bigamy and trigamy, and 
yet escape punishment by putting in at Constantinople, and becoming 
a subject of the Sultan. He might, with a copy of my articles in his 
pocket, commit every imaginable matrimonial offence, and yet find an 
asylum in some land with a medieval marriage code. He might in one 
country by royal permission marry his grand-aunt, in a second his 
niece, in a third his deceased wife’s sister; and yet, though he would 
be considered a depraved scoundrel in England, he might live all his 
life with the three ladies in Turkey, and be regarded as a model of the 
domestic virtues. If he deserted them, Mussulman opinion would 
pronounce him a heartless villain; while British public opinion would 
view his desertion as a laudable return to respectability. If a wife 
talked too much, he could take her to Japan, and get rid of her; if she 
drank too much, a visit to Melbourne would entitle him to relief from 
the Victorian Courts. 

To conclude. Without attempting to make these reviews exhaustive, 
I have exhibited a state of things which is a matter of concern to all . 
who are interested in the future of civilisation, and which gives 
unnumbered facilities for fraud, cruelty, and villainy of all kinds. I 
contend that in the British Empire at least there should be a uniform 
code of marriage and divorce law for Christians. 


J. HENNIKER HEATON. 





SPORT AND SPORTSMEN. 


° i yee temptation of sport is irresistible,” says White in his 

‘* History of Selborne” ; ‘‘ for most men are sportsmen by 
constitution, and there is such an inherent spirit for hunting in human 
nature, as scarce any inhibition can restrain.” The truth of this 
remark will be appreciated by anyone who takes the trouble to think ; 
and a little reflection will show us that the number of persons who in 
these islands devote at least a portion of their time to sport is 
enormous, while the sum of money spent annually in this direction 
would, were we able to arrive at it, cause us no slight degree of 
astonishment. There can indeed be little doubt, from such statistics 
as we have to go by, that those who engage in sport of some kind 
during the winter season exceed in number the peace establishment of 
the German Army, and that the money spent during the same period 
would be sufficient to defray the stipends of the whole of the Ministry, 
all the judges, and, besides leaving a handsome balance, to found as 
well a considerable number of bishoprics. And no jugglery is required 
to arrive at such totals, the fact being that the figures we shall adduce 
are, by their obvious incompleteness, the best guarantee that we are a 
long way within the mark. 

Before going further, however, it is necessary to define what we 
mean by sport—sportsmen we shall come to later. 

The term is somewhat comprehensive, and we must therefore 
whittle it down for our present purpose. Sport appears to be merely 
an abbrevation of disport, just as splay is of display ; its first definition 
is, therefore, to amuse—to make merry, a sport being a pastime 
engaged in by way of diversion. From this point of view, then, the 
golf-player is no less a sportsman than a tracker of elephants, a slayer 
of tigers, and it is somewhat difficult to know where to begin or what 
not to include. If we include horse-racing, why not yacht-racing or 
the Oxford and Cambridge contest on the Thames; if hunting, why 
not coursing and the Waterloo Cup; if shooting, why not Hurlingham 
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and the Bisley meeting; if fishing, why eliminate the North Sea or 
the Brixham trawler? It is very simple to descend by fine degrees 
from so-called sports to so-called pastimes; but having arrived at the 
pastimes we are at once brought face to face with our great national 
games. To class these last as sports would be to run counter to the 
more general acceptation of the term, and although we habitually 
hear athletic contests referred to as ‘athletic sports,” the word 
“‘ sport,” however arbitrarily, has come to be primarily associated in 
our minds with the pursuit of game, a sportsman being one who sets 
his wits against those of the animal he is. pursuing, and who kills or 
tries to kill by such and such an accepted means. For our present 
purpose, then, we propose to confine ourselves to this country, 
and to say that we mean by sport either of those three channels 
into which it divides itself for individual practice—hunting, shooting, 
fishing. 

And now let us take a cursory glance at these three, and see what 
facts and figures we have to go by regarding them. 

Taking hunting first, we find that in England and. Wales alone 
there are one hundred and sixty-one packs of foxhounds and fourteen 
packs of staghounds with 6,993 couples of hounds, and one hundred 
and thirty-seven packs of harriers and beagles with an additional 2,209 
couples. In other words, excluding the Irish and Scotch packs, we 
have a total of 312 packs with upwards of 18,000 hounds kept for 
hunting purposes. Each of these packs is out every week from two 
days to five days with occasional ‘‘ by days” now and then; let us see 
if we can make any sort of guess at the number who hunt with them. 

The fields of some of the more popular hunts often number upwards 
of 200 horsemen, sometimes upwards of 300, while in a letter now 
before the writer are the words, ‘‘I think we must have had a field of 
500 to-day, with certainly fifty carriages and carts of one sort and 
another.” Of course, in more remote parts of the country, the fields 
never reach the first of these figures, and, indeed, rarely reach 100; but 
in order to show how great must be the number of those who hunt, let 
us take a low average field of 45 horsemen two days a week. We 
have a total of upwards of 28,000 riders, or more than twice the 
effective strength of the whole of our cavalry regiments at home and 
abroad. There is, however, another way of showing how much we 
are probably within anything like a correct estimate. Only a small 
minority of hunts take no subscription, the general depression having 
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affected hunts with the rest of us. The lists of subscribers naturally 
vary in length, but few probably boast less than one hundred and fifty 
names, while others have as many as three hundred, four hundred, or 
even more. Comparatively few subscribers do not hunt, but we require 
only 98 supporters from each hunt to exceed the above figure by two 
thousand. 

Eliminating the drivers, the runners, and the lookers-on, many of 
whom are as keen as their more fortunate brethren on horseback and 
derive quite as much amusement and recreation, to say nothing of 
health, from the sport, let us see if we can jot down any figures in 
regard to the outlay, first of the packs and then of the field. 

In the various branches of sport there are certain rules of thumb 
regarding expenses which prove, when tested, to be nearer the mark 
than many might suppose. In the case of hunting, there is the one, 
for instance, that lays down the cost of maintaining a pack of fox- 
hounds at a thousand pounds a day for every day in the week that the 
pack hunts. Thus a two-day pack would cost £2,000 a year, a three- 
day £3,000, and so on. It is fair, however, to say that the outlay de- 
creases slightly with the number of days, for reasons that will pro- 
bably be apparent. Looking down the columns of The Times we 
find that, with a total of 151 packs advertising, the average number of 
days a week on which they hunt is a fraction over three. Taking, then, 
the foxhounds and staghounds in England and Wales alone, and apply- 
ing the above rule, we find that the annual outlay exceeds half-a- 
million sterling. 

To approximate to the outlay of the field is not so easy, but we 
can at least take one item—the horse. Many of those we have met 
keep a stud of horses during the season, exclusively for hunting 
purposes, which it.seems impossible for them to ride themselves even 
hunting six days a week ; others have three, four, and five, while some 
content themselves with a modest two. We will satisfy ourselves with 
the indispensable one, and grant to each of the riders above referred to 
one horse for purposes of hunting only, putting the cost of its keep at 
£40 a year. The total is upwards of half-a-million sterling. 

It is an old saying that hunting benefits all trades, and though 
some in these days are found to contradict it, it seems to the hunting 
man that the money filters into many pockets. There are many bills 
to settle, and leaving forage for the horse, stable wages, and miscel- 
laneous expenses on one side, there still remain subscriptions to the 
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hunt and the poultry fund, gratuities, the box and the railway ticket 
now and then, and items from the tailor, the saddler, the bootmaker, 
the hatter, and the hosier. It is an expensive sport, and perhaps not 
one for a poor man, but it is the king of all sports and worth the 
outlay three times told, for reasons that do not appear altogether on 
the surface. 

And now let us turn to shooting. Any difficulty we might 
experience in arriving at the numbers who indulge in sport with the 
gun is considerably reduced by the fact that we have certain official 
returns to go by, and if these are possibly not wholly correct as an 
index they are still tolerably near the mark. In the last financial year 
66,941 persons took out licences to kill game at a cost of £176,120, 
and 188,266 paid ten shillings a-piece, or upwards of £94,000, for the 
privilege of carrying a gun. In other words, upwards of a quarter of 
a million people paid upwards of a quarter of a million pounds before 
their sport began. This number, however, does not nearly exhaust 
all those who shoot. The number who shoot on the sly and evade 
the tax is probably greater than is generally supposed, but over and 
above these there is another considerable class, the farmers, among 
whom are some of the keenest sportsmen, and who the law now allows 
to carry a gun, either of themselves or by deputy, for the purpose of 
killing ground game on their farms. We shall probably be within the 
mark, therefore, if we put down those who indulge in this branch of 
sport at 300,000. 

The amount of shooting done by these 300,000 persons varies, of 
course, very greatly. There are those who fire but a few shots in the 
season, those who fire a few hundred shots, a few thousand shots, a 
great many thousand shots. But for the sake of argument we will 
allow each sportsman the modest allowance of 200 shots a season. 
We find that these with an ordinary charge mean that upwards of 
three hundred tons of powder and seventeen hundred tons of shot, 
representing sixty million cartridges costing upwards of a quarter of a 
million sterling, are “ blazed away” annually. Once more the totals 
are somewhat surprising. 

We have, of course, no means of arriving at the cost of game pre- 
serving in the gross, though here again we have certain rules of thumb 
not without supporters. Many doubtless remember the facetious 
individual in Punch portrayed standing at the corner of a covert and 
exclaiming as the pheasants rose—‘“‘ Up goes a guinea, off goes a penny- 
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farthing, and down comes two-and-six.” Since those days, even in 
England, the cost of game preserving has not grown less, while the 
price of the more popular cartridges has increased, and the value of 
the bird has largely diminished. The actual cost of the pheasant to 
the preserver depends upon a large number of subsidiary points, but 
even if he pays rent for his shooting and we include the purchase of 
eggs, the cost of rearing, keepers’ wages, beaters, taxes on woods, and 
other expenses for watching, &c., we still incline to the belief that the 
gentleman above quoted has largely exceeded the estimate. Moreover, 
as most of us in these days are not above dealings with the shop— 
we sell, 

To omit all mention of Scotland in referring to shooting would be 
to leave the chief field unnoticed, for it is there that much of the best 
sport is to be obtained. Shooting in many parts of England grows 
annually more difficult and more artificial, and looking back over forty 
years is sufficient to convince one that much of the pleasure of it is 
gone. The snipe and the duck have wholly disappeared in quarters 
where they were formerly frequent; the use of machinery causes endless 
destruction and leaves the stubbles bare; while the innocent have 


suffered for the guilty in an Act which has produced as much 
quarrelling and ill-feeling as any Act that ever went thrcugh 
Parliament. 


The old saying that every grouse killed costs ten shillings, and 
every stag ten pounds, is not so near the mark now as it used to be. 
The crowd that migrates northwards in the early part of August 
means that in sporting, as in other things, competition has a finger. 
The rents of moors, of forests, and of rivers have increased enormously 
of late years, and doubled in many cases in the past twenty, and the 
consequence is that with agricultural depression growing greater, 
many Scotch owners are glad to lease their moors to those who can 
pay for them, and sport in Scotland now, more than ever, means 
money. The figures supplied to the writer by friends will in some 
half-dozen instances serve to illustrate this. Thus one pays £1,500 
for the season, and kills 3,000 head, including rabbits, partridges, and 
pheasants. Another puts his three months’ shooting at £2,000, 
£1,200 being rent, and his bag at about 2,500 head. A third pays 
£3,000, a fourth £2,000, a fifth £4,000, a sixth £1,500 “ with a limit 
of 70 stags, some fair salmon fishing, but scarcely a grouse om the 
place.” These will be sufficient to show the large sums now paid for 
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Scotch shooting, but we may add that several affirm that the rent 
represents only half the outlay. 

Unlike hunting and shooting, which are limited, roughly speaking, 
to half the year, fishing is a sport which not only has a colouring of its 
own, but can be indulged in, in one form and another, from January to 
December. The paraphernalia of the fisherman is, for the most part, 
inexpensive—it lasts well, and is not, in the large majority of cases, 
extensive ; moreover, indulgence in the sport is often free and easy of 
attainment, its exercise, especially in the case of trout-fishing, requires 
the most consummate skill, and, unlike other sportsmen, the fisherman 
is generally alone. We have only to visit our rivers, open stretches of 
water, or the banks of the canals, to realise that the number of anglers 
may be counted by hundreds of thousands, and that its votaries com- 
prise people of all ages from boys not yet in their teens to octogenarians. 
The “ gentle art ” is often looked upon as a melancholy amusement by 
the uninitiated, and a crowd of writers, among which we find Johnson 
and Byron, has not been wanting to throw stones at it as a sport; but 
the present writer has certainly known two staunch sportsmen—in the 
words of Whyte Melville, ‘rum ones to follow and bad ones to beat” 
—who on landing their first salmon took it in their arms and hugged 
it, being perfectly ready to allow, at that moment at all events, that 
salmon-fishing was the equal of fox-hunting after all. Salmon-fishing, 
however, does not come in the way of many, and it is true the sight 
that sometimes meets our gaze of a solitary figure on an exposed reach 
of the higher Thames, when a biting east wind is lashing the water into 
waves, gives food for reflection. But if we approach such an individual, 
we shall find him possessed of a scientific knowledge of his craft itself 
the result of years of observation, and that his sport engrosses him 
wholly, though his creel is empty and he sits sheltered chiefly by the 
collar of his greatcoat. 

And this brings us to the consideration of the sportsman himself. 
What constitutes a sportsman—what is a sportsman? We have 
arrived at some kind of definition of the word sport, and to settle the 
meaning of the word sportsman seems, therefore, simple enough. But 
is it so? When we hear a man spoken of as an artist, we are 
accustomed, arbitrarily enough, to associate him with a painter of 
pictures ; but if we walk into a circus we shall hear the gentleman in 
dress-clothes and a whip in the middle of the ring referring to the 
sylph-like being engaged in jumping through paper hoops as entitled 
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to the same honourable appellation, There is nothing here in the 
mere title to differentiate the president of a Royal Academy from the 
lady on the horse’s back: both follow their art; both, it seems, are 
entitled to be called artists. 

To deal with such subtle distinctions is no part of our present 
purpose ; but as there appear to be artists of all kinds and classes, so 
certainly are there sportsmen of all qualities and degrees. And of this 
there can be no manner of doubt that the following of a sport does 
not constitute a mana sportsman. But a fraction of that vast army 
to which we have alluded are sportsmen in the true acceptation of 
the term, for, indeed, the true sportsman is somewhat rare. Of the 
thousands who hunt, how many are in the habit of keeping their eyes 
on the hounds for the pleasure of seeing hounds work—one of the 
most beautiful of sights,—or have taken the trouble to master any- 
thing of the science? Without being too critical—probably a small 
minority. Men, in truth, hunt for many reasons: they like a good 
ride; they enjoy the whole atmosphere of the hunting field; galloping 
after the hounds on a good, or, save the mark! even an indifferent 
horse is a splendid tonic—it brings health; they meet their friends 
under the most enjoyable circumstances: it often happens that little 
matters of business can be settled at the cover side without formality ; 
they pick up the news; they pass their time in such a way as to see 
something of life and get the cobwebs cleared out of their brains; and 
when they return home in the evening, having taken the finest exercise 
in the world, they have something to talk about. Yet these things or 
tastes do not constitute a man a sportsman any more than being able 
to kill five birds out of six partridge-driving. One of the truest 
sportsmen that ever lived—Sir Samuel Baker—has, indeed, not minced 
matters in dealing with the gunner as opposed to the sportsman. “It 
should be distinctly understood,” he says, talking, perhaps, more 
especially of big-game shooting, ‘‘that a vast gulf separates the true 
sportsman from the merciless gunner. The former studies nature with 
keen enjoyment, and shoots his game with judgment and forbearance 
upon the principles of fair play, sparing the lives of all females should 
the animal be harmless; he never seeks the vain glory of a heavy 
game-list. The gunner is the curse of the nineteenth century ; his one 
idea is to use his gun, his love is slaughter, indiscriminate and bound- 
less, to swell the long account which is his boast and pride. Such a 
man may be expert as a gunner, but he is not a sportsman, and 
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should be universally condemned.” * Fashion now dictates that the 
bag is the great thing; pheasants are more plentiful than fowls; 
and a strange spirit of emulation bids fair to stifle sport in many 
quarters. 

Nor is the true sportsman to be confounded with the slang 
individual we occasionally meet, who is indeed, for the most part, a 
sham, possessed of fewer sporting instincts than the town-bred, 
shoeless urchin on the banks of the Serpentine with his string, his pin, 
and his pickle-bottle. The sport of such seems to centre in their 
clothes, and there is a far closer affinity between the true sportsman 
and the urchin—whom we should not be surprised to find him 
helping—than there could ever be between the man we mean and the 
sham. 

Many are accustomed to associate the musician with long hair, 
and the painter with queer clothes, while the non-sporting world 
are wont to look at a sportsman as one who talks horse, dresses 
like a groom, and languishes in summer bereft of occupation. But 
just as the most truly famous in the first two classes have no such 
distinguishing characteristics and rarely ‘‘ talk shop,” so assuredly has 
the true sportsman nothing about him of “slang.” We could paint 
several we have known who have combined with true sportsmanship 
qualities which have earned for them not only the love of their fellow- 
men, but great names as well in other fields, and as we write there 
rise before us the forms of others whose scciety is a delight, and 
whose friendship is far more than merely worth the having. The 
sham and the impostor always need bolstering up; the genuine article 
never. 

And if we were asked to set down the distinguishing characteristics 
of such men we should say this—First, that as the qualities of which 
we speak only come to real maturity after middle age is past, so the 
man with the true ring to him is generally well on in years. No doubt 
his sporting inclinations showed very early in life: he probably set 
his traps for birds and rats at six, brought home his first precious pad . 
at seven, and was voted “a little wonder” with the gun at twelve, for 
all such instincts develop in infancy and they are not to be instilled 
into those who have them not. Then follow many years of experience, 
till the grey hairs begin to show and the character is firmly moulded 
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and knit together. There comes authority after that. His opinion 
on most subjects of everyday life are generally found to be worth 
having and are always sound ; his judgment, therefore, is often sought 
by the young as well as by the old. He can settle a dispute when it 
occurs as others cannot, and often prevents one by the ready dropping 
of a word. He is generous to a fault and there is never a trace of 
jealousy in. his disposition. There isa readiness about him which in 
an emergency makes just the difference between saving a life and 
losing one: he is never flurried, has perfect self-command, and as the 
sportsman shows in the most trivial details—even in such things as 
the proper position of pockets in a coat or the proper form of a boot 
—so is he never caught napping, and so will he often be found with a 
dry shirt when others are wet through. And there is another thing 
about him, which is this—that he never forgets a duty, and that he 
will, wholly unknown to and even unsuspected by others, often go out 
of his way, at cost to himself, to perform what in kindness of heart he 
considers to be one. F 

Some of us have had the fortune to be thrown with such men at 
intervals, and though they be few they are to be found in almost all 
walks of life. We could quote soldiers and sailors and squires, but 
will content ourselves here with two from the Church—“ Jack” Russell 
and Charles Kingsley. 

The character of the first, as well as his wonderful reputation, are too 
well known to need reference here save as a type. On the last 
occasion on which the present writer met him he rode nearly forty 
miles to stay, arriving in time for dinner; hunted the two following 
days; and started on a ride home at the end of the second of not far 
short of sixty miles. He was then more than seventy years of age. 

The second was known as a sportsman to the marrow of his bones, 
and his works, no less than the story of his life, still continue to 
influence untold numbers for good. Let us read this. A friend had 
lent him an old horse, and he writes :—‘‘I had just done my work, 
and seen my poor, and dinner was coming on the table yesterday— 
just four o’clock—when the bow-wows appeared on the top of the 
Mount, trying my patch of gorse; so I jumped up, left the cook 
shrieking, and off. He wasn’t there, but I knew where he was, for I 
keep a pretty good register of foxes (ain’t they my parishioners and part 
of my flock ?); and as the poor fellows had had a blank day, they were 
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very thankful to find themselves in five minutes going like mad. We had 
an hour and a half of it—scent breast high as the dew began to rise 
(bleak north-easter—always good weather), and if we had not crossed 
a second fox, should have:killed him in the open; as it was we lost him 
after sunset, after the fiercest grind I have had this nine years, and I 
went back to my dinner. The old horse behaved beautifully; he is 
not fast, but in the enclosed woodlands he can live up to anyone, and 
earned great honour by leaping in and out of the Loddon; only four 
more doing it, and one receiving a mucker. I feel three years younger 
to-day. The whip tells me there were three in the river together, 
rolling over horse and man! What a sight to have lost even by being 
ahead.”’* 

Every sentence tells here; but how the spirit of the true sportsman 
breathes out in this :—‘‘ Have you seen the story of the run of January 7, 
when Mr. Woodburne’s hounds found at Blackholme, at the bottom of 
Windermere and ended beyond Helvellyn, more than fifty miles of 
mountain? After Applethwaite Crag (when the field lost them), they 
had a ring on High Street (2,700 ft.) of an hour unseen by mortal eye; 
and after that were seen by shepherds in Patterdale, Brother’s Water, 
top of Fairfield (2,900), Dunmail Gap, and over the top of Helvellyn 
(3,050), and then to ground at Birkside Screes. I cannot find it on the 
maps. But what a poetic thing! Helvellyn was deep in frost and 
snow. Oh that I could write a ballad thereanent! The thing has 
taken possession of me, but I can’t find words. There was never such 
a run since we were born, and think of hounds doing the last thirty 
miles alone!”’+ 

We cannot do better than finish with the following. We have said 
little of fishermen, but in this branch of sport some of the best sports- 
men are to be found. Here is the same writer apostrophising his 
favourite fly, and drawing a beautiful picture :—‘‘ How often, late in 
August, on Thames, on Test, on Loddon heads, have I seen the three 
and four pound fish prefer thy dead image to any live reality. Have I 
not seen poor old Si Wilder, king of Thames fishermen (now gone 
home to his rest), shaking his huge sides with delight over thy mighty 
deeds, as his fourteen inch whiskers fluttered in the breeze, like the 
horse-tail standard of some great Bashaw, while crystal Thames mur- 
mured over the white flints of Monkey Island shallow, and the soft 
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breeze sighed in the colossal poplar spires, and the great trout rose 
and rose, and would not cease, at thee my alder-fly? HaveI not seen 
after a day in which the earth below was iron and the heavens above 
as brass, as the three-pounders would have thee, and thee alone, in the 
purple August dusk, old Moody’s red face grow redder with excitement, 
half-proud at having advised me to ‘ put on’ thee, half-fearful lest we 
should catch all my lady’s pet trout in one evening? Beloved alder- 
fly !"* 
E. GAMBIER-PARRY. 
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THE UNDEFINABLE. 
A FANTASIA. 
“* That certain something.” —Ruskin. 


By SARAH GRAND, 
Author of “Ideala: a Study from Life”; “The Heavenly Twins,” &c., &c. 


I, 


T was a hot summer evening, and I had gone into the studio after 
| dinner to sit opposite my last accomplished work, and smoke a 
cigarette to add to my joy in the contemplation thereof. It is a great 
moment even for a great artist, when he can sit and sigh in solitary 
satisfaction before a finished picture. I had looked in at it while I 
was waiting for dinner, and even in that empty hour it had seemed 
most masterly, so that now, when I may perhaps—if I apologise in 
advance for the unacademical vulgarism of the idea—be allowed to say 
that I was comfortably replete, I expected to feel in it that which 
passes the merely masterly of talent (to which degree of excellence 
ordinary painters, undowered by the divine afflatus, may attain by 
eminent industry), and approaches the superb—ecstatic—well, in a 
word, if I may venture (with all becoming diffidence, and only, it will 
be understood, for the good-natured purpose of making myself 
intelligible to the general reader) to quote a remarkable critic of 
mine—a most far-seeing fellow, who, in recognising the early promise 
of my work in the days when I was still struggling to scale those heights 
to which I afterwards successfully attained—aptly described whatever 
of merit I had then displayed as “‘ the undefinable of genius.” This 
was what I had come to recognise on the great canvas before me—to 
feel, to revel in, to know in the utmost significance of the term as 
something all-comprehensive enough to be evident to the meanest 
man’s capacity in its power to make him feel, while yet remaining 
beyond the range of language to convey. I had sat some time, however; 
my cigarette was half-finished, the enjoyable sensation of having dined 
was uninterrupted by any feeling of regret on the subject of what I had 
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eaten. I had, in fact, forgotten what I had eaten, and this—when the 
doctor has put us under stoppages, as the military phrase is, and we 
have nevertheless ventured upon forbidden fruit—I take to be a proof 
that we have done so with impunity.. The balmy summer air blew in 
upon me freshly from the garden through -the south lattice of the 
studio ; blackbird and thrush no longer lilted their love-songs—it was 
late—but a nightingale from the top ofa tall tree, unseen, filled the 
innermost recesses of audition with inimitable sound. The hour, the 
scene—and the man, I may say—were all that is best calculated to 
induce the proper appreciation of a noble work of art. But, although I 
had reclined in a deep easy-chair long enough to finish a cigarette, 
not a single fibre of feeling had responded to the call of the canvas 
upon it. I felt the freshness, the nightingale’s note in the stillness, 
that luxurious something of kinship which comes from the near 
neighbourhood of a great city, with companionable effect, when one is 
well-disposed ; but the work of art before me moved me no more than 
a fresh canvas, standing ready stretched upon the easel with paints and 
palette lying ready for use beside it, would have done—not so much, in 
fact, for such preparations were only made when a new idea was burning 
in my being to be expressed. I should have been feeling it then; but now 
I was conscious of nothing more entrancing than the cold ashes of this old 
one. Yes! cold ashes, quite extinct they were; and I found myself 
forced to acknowledge it, although, of course, I assured myself at the 
same time that the fault was in my mood of the moment, not in the 
picture. If I went out into the streets and brought ina varied multitude 
to gaze, I never doubted but that I should hear them shout again those 
pans of praise to which I had long become accustomed—accustomed, 
that is, as we are to the daily bread which we eat, without much 
thought or appetite, but cannot do without. On this particular 
evening, while I gazed, however, persistent thoughts obtruded them- 
selves instead of refined sensations. As I rounded that exquisite arm, 
I remembered now that I had had in my mind the pleasurable 
certainty that the smiles of the Lady Catherine Claridge, her little 
invitations to ‘‘ come when you have nothing better to do—but not on 
my regular day, you know. Yow will always find me at home,” and 
her careless-seeming hint of a convenient hour, meant as much as I 
cared to claim. There had been in her blush, I knew, the material 
for my little romance of that season. And then, as I flecked in those 
floating clouds, I had been calculating the cost of these little romances, 
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and deciding the sum it would be necessary to set upon this picture in 
order to cover the more than usually extravagant outlay which would 
be entailed by her gentle ladyship’s idea of my princely habits. When 
I was engaged upon those love-limpid eyes, it had occurred to me to 
calculate how much a year I should lose by spending the price of this 
picture instead of reserving it as capital to be invested ; and here I had 
asked myself, was it wise to lavish so much on one caprice? Then 
suddenly my mind had glanced off to the last levée. I had certainly 
been slighted on that occasion—obviously neglected—allowed to pass 
with the kind of nod of, recognition which does for a faithful lackey. 
At the recollection of it my forehead contracted with anger, the pride 
of performance forsook me, my effect had not come to those eyes, and 
I threw down my brush in disgust. I had gone over all that ground 
afterwards—for it is well known that I am nothing if not painstaking ; 
but now again as I gazed, the effect that I had tried for was absent; the 
work answered not at all to my expectations; and there gradually took 
possession of me a great amazement, not to say alarm, as I forced 
myself to acknowledge that there must be some blunting of my 
faculties to account for the powerlessness of the picture to move me as 
it ought. What could be the matter with me? Loss of nerve-power ? 
Visions of delicate artistic susceptibilities injured, when not actually 
wiped out, by the coarse influences of indigestion ; horrid possibilities, 
had begun to assail me rudely, when the ringing of the studio bell 
suddenly startled me back to my normal state of mind. It rang once 
sharply, and, although it is not my habit to answer bells for myself, I 
arose on some unaccountable impulse, and, going to the outer door of 
the studio, which opened on a flight of steps leading down into the 
road, did so on this occasion. 

A young woman was waiting without. The electric light from 
behind me fell full upon her face. I did not think her particularly 
attractive in appearance, and the direct look of her eyes into mine was 
positively distasteful. It was the kind of glance which either fascinates 
or creates a feeling of repulsion. Coming from a creature whose 
exterior does not please, such a glance repels inevitably, especially if 
there is anything commanding in it, and more particularly the 
command of a strong nature in an inferior position, when it is likely to 
cause a degree of irritation which would, amongst unrefined people, 
result in an outburst of rough hostility, but with us, of course, only 
expresses itself in a courtly coldness. 
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‘Do you want a model?” the young woman asked, speaking 
without a particle of respect or apology, as if to an equal. 

I would have answered in the negative shortly, and shut the door, but 
for—I had it just now, the reason, but it has escaped me. However, 
I shall remember it by and by, and, for the present, it is only necessary 
to state that I did not say no or shut the door. I hesitated. 

** You can’t tell, of course, until you see me,” the applicant pursued 
in a confident tone. ‘I had better come in and show myself.” 

And involuntarily I stood aside to let her pass, conscious at the 
same time that I was bending my body from the waist, although 
I certainly never meant to bow to a model. My position necessitates 
so many bows, however, that it has really become more natural to 
me to acknowledge the approach of a fellow-creature so than in any 
other position. 

Ah! now I recall what it was that had made me hesitate—her 
voice. It was not the voice of a common model. And as she passed 
into the studio before me now, she struck me as not being a common 
person of any kind. Someone in distress, I thought, driven to earn 
an honest penny. All sorts of people come in this way to us artists, 
and we do what we can for them without asking questions. Some- 
times we get an invaluable model, with distinct marks of superior 
breeding, in this way—a king’s daughter, displaying in every lineament 
the glory of race which inspires. Oftener it is a pretty “ young 
lady” out of a situation—the latter appears in every academy 
by the name of some classical celebrity. But then, again, we have 
applicants like the present, not attractive, whom it would be folly 
to engage to sit, however willing we may be to oblige them by 
employing them. In such cases a sovereign or so is gratefully 
accepted as a rule, and there the matter ends; and I had put my 
hand in my pocket now, as I followed my visitor in, thinking that 
I could satisfy her with such substantial proof of sympathy, and so 
get rid of her; but the moment she stopped and turned to me I 
felt an unaccountable delicacy about doing so. ‘ This is no beggar— 
no ordinary object of charity,” I thought. ‘It would be an insult 
to offer her anything that she has not earned.” 

She had placed herself full in the light for my inspection, with 
her back to my picture, and I looked at her attentively, gauging the 
possibility of making anything out of such a face, and the rather 
tall bundle of loose, light wraps, which was the figure she presented. 
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“‘ Hopeless,” was my first impression ; “ I’m not so sure,” the second ; 
and the third: ‘* Skin delicate, features regular, eyes —— ’’—but there 
the fault was, I discovered, not in the shape or colour; but in the 
expression of them, They were the mocking eyes of that creature 
most abhorrent to the soul of man—a-woman who claims to rule, 
and does not care to please; eyes out of which an imperious spirit 
shone independently, not looking up, but meeting mine on the same 
level. Now, a really attractive womanly. woman. looks up, clings, 
depends, so that-a man can never+ ee his own superiority in 
her presence. 

** Well?” she broke in upon my reflections, prolonging the word 
melodiously. 

And ‘instantly it occurred to me that, as I had not yet begun 
another serious work, I might as well do a good deed-and keep my 
hand in at the same time by making a study of her. Certainly the 
type was uncommon. : 

“ Yes,” I replied—speaking, to my own surprise, in a satisfied tone, 
as if I were receiving instead of conferring a favour, although I cannot 
understand why I should have done so— you may come to-morrow 
and give me some sittings. Be here at ten.” 

She was turning away without a word, and she had not ventured 
to look at the picture; but this I thought was natural diffidence, so I 
called her back, feeling that a man in my position might, without loss 
of dignity, give the poor creature a treat. 

“You tay look at the picture if you like,” I said, speaking involun- 
tarily, very much as I should have done valle ee to the Lady Catherine 
Claridge herself! 

Without returning, she glanced at the picture over her shoulder. 
“Pooh!” she said, ‘‘ do you call that a picture ?”’ and then she looked 
up in my face and laughed. 

When. next I found myself thinking coherently, it was about her 
teeth. ‘What wonderful white ones she has!” I was saying to 
myself. But the studio door was shut, and all echo of her departing 
footsteps had died away long before I arrived at that reflection. 


‘Il. 


The next morning I was in the studio before ten o’clock, and the 
first thing I did was to cover my new work with a curtain, and then I 
set my palette. Buta quarter-past ten arrived and no model ; half-past 
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—this was hardly respectful. Eleven, twelve, luncheon, light literature, 
a drive, the whole day—what could the woman mean? I had intended 
to take tea with Lady Catherine, but just as I approached the house I 
was suddenly seized with a curious dislike of the visit—an unaccountable 
distaste for herself and everything about her—which impelled me to 
drive on past the place without casting a glance in that direction. I 
wondered afterwards if she had seen me, but I did not care in the 
least whether she had or not. 

After dinner, as on the previous evening, I retired to the studio to 
enjoy a cigarette—but this time I sat with my back to the picture, before 
which the curtain remained undrawn—and looked out of the lattice at 
the lights which leaves take when fluttering in the moonlight, and 
listened to the nightingale, until there stole upon my senses something 
—that something which did not come to me out of my picture the 
night before. I found myself in a moment drinking in the beauty of 
the night with long deep sighs, and thinking thoughts. I had even felt 
the first thrill of a great aspiration, when I was disturbed again by the 
ringing of the studio bell. Again, involuntarily, I hastened to open 
the door, and there she stood in exactly the same position at the foot 
of the steps, looking up at me with her eyes that repelled—but, no, I 
was mistaken! How could I have thought her eyes repellent? They 
were merrily dancing, mischievous eyes, that made you smile in spite 
of yourself. 

““ Well; I didn’t eome, you see,” she said in acasual way. “I 
knew you wouldn’t be ready for me.” 

‘“ Not ready for you!” I exclaimed, without thinking whether I 
ought to condescend to parley with a model. ‘‘ Why, I waited for you 
the whole morning.” 

“‘Oh, that is nothing,” she answered cheerfully ; ‘“‘ nothing—at 
least, if nothing comes of it. You must wait, you know, to recover 
yourself—you’ve lost such a lot. What is the use of having paint on 
your palette if the rage to apply it is not here?” She looked up at me 
with big bright earnest eyes as she spoke, and clasped her hands over 
her chest. Then she stooped and peeped unceremoniously under my 
arm into the studio. ‘‘ Ah!” she said, ‘‘ you have covered that thing 
up,” meaning my picture! ‘ That’s right. And you've -been sitting 
by the lattice—there’s your chair: last night it was in front of the 
easel. Well, I will look in to-morrow, just to see how you are getting 
on. No trouble, Iassure you. Now, you can shut the door. If you 
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stand there when I am gone, staring at the spot where I stood, as you 
did last night, you’ll be in a draught and catch cold, which is risky for 
a middle-aged man—just now especially, with so much influenza about. 
Good night!” 

She turned to walk away as she spoke, and her gait was like music 
in motion, she moved so rhythmically. 

“What an extraordinary person!” I exclaimed when she was 
out of sight. While she was with me, however, she had not seemed so, 
and it was only after she had gone that I even recognised the utter in- 
congruity of my own attitude towards her when under the immediate 
influence of her singular personality. 

But what was it that had set me thinking of Martha, troubled about 
many things, when she mentioned the draught and influenza? 

Now, somehow next morning I knew better than to expect her at 
ten o’clock. I noticed that the paint had dried on my palette, and 
ordered my man to clean it ; but I did not set it afresh, for what, I 
asked myself, is the use of paint on a palette if one has nothing to 
express ? 

The day was devoted to social duties. I went in and out several 
times, asking always on my return if anyone had been, to which my 
man, an old and faithful servant, invariably replied as if he understood 
me: “* Not even a model, sir.” 

I had had to attend a /evée in the afternoon, and, when it was over, 
one of the dukes, a noted connoisseur, asked me if I would “‘ be so good” 
as to show him my new picture—the exact expression was, ‘‘ Your last 
great work.” Other gentlemen came up while he was speaking to me, 
and it ended in several of them returning with me forthwith to view 
the picture. 

I had not looked at it myself since I had covered it up, and now 
that I was forced to draw the curtain from before it, I felt it to be a 
distasteful duty. 

‘Well, that is a picture!” the duke exclaimed; and all the other 
gentlemen praised the work in a choice variety of elegantly selected 
phrases. They even looked as if they liked it—a fact which clearly 
proved to me that they had not one of them got further than I had 
myself before dinner on the eventful evening when she first appeared. 

I was to have dined out that day, but just as I was about to step 
into my carriage, I saw a figure in loose light draperies, charmingly 
disposed, approaching. What was it made me think of Lot’s wife? 
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I turned back into the house on the instant and retired to the studio, 
the outer door of which I opened at once for her convenience. 

She walked straight in without ceremony. 

“You were going to some feeding function to-night, I suppose,” 
she observed. Then she looked round, chose.a chair, and sat herself 
down deliberately. 

I remained standing myself, with my hands folded, regarding her 
with an expression in which I hoped she would see good-natured 
tolerance of one of the whimsical sex struggling with a certain amount 
of impatience carefully controlled. And she did study my face and 
attitude critically for some seconds, but then she shook her head. 

“Don’t like it!” she exclaimed. ‘No native dignity in it, 
because anybody could see that you are posing.” 

Involuntarily I altered my position, planting myself more firmly 
on my feet. ‘ 

“‘That’s better,” she said, and then she looked at me again, 
frowning intently, and shook her head. ‘‘ You live too well, you 
know,” she admonished me. “ There is a certain largeness in your 
very utterance which bespeaks high feeding, and an oleosaccharine 
quality in the courtly urbanity even of your everyday manner which 
comes of constant repletion. One is obliged to fall into it oneself, 
to express it properly,” she added apologetically. ‘‘ But you are a 
prince now, you know; you're not an artist. You've eaten all that 
out of yourself.” ° 

“IT am not a great eater,” I protested, in a tone which should 
have showed her that I was gravely offended by the liberty of language 
she allowed herself. 

“* Well, don’t be huffy,” she said. ‘It is notsomuchin the matter 
of meat and drink that your appetite is gross, I allow; it was the Tree 
of Life to which I alluded. You cannot pretend that you only nibble at 
that! You know you deny yourself none of it, so long as what you can 
reach is sufficiently refined to please you. You have fed your senses to 
such monstrous girth that they have crowded the soul out of you. 
What you put into your pictures now is knowledge, not inspiration. 
But that is the way with all of you artist-princes at present. 
Inspiration is extinct at Hampstead and in St.'John’s Wood, and even 
here on the heights there is scarcely ever a flicker.” She slowly 
removed her outer wrap, and as she put the long pin, with a black glass 
head, which held it together carefully back in it, she added emphati- 
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cally: ‘“‘ People may look at your pictures to their head's content, but 
their hearts you never touch.” 

She sat still, looking gravely at the ground for a few seconds after 
this last utterance, and then she rose, in her deliberate, languid way, 
and went, with her long wraps depending from her left arm and 
gracefully trailing after her, up to the picture, and drew aside the 
curtain that concealed it. “Now look at that!” she exclaimed. 
“Your flesh is flesh, and your form is form; likewise, your colour 
is colour, and your draperies are drapery, but there isn’t a scrap of 
human interest in the whole composition, and the consequence is a 
notable flatness and insipidity, as of soup without salt.” She looked 
close into. the picture, then drew back and contemplated it from a 
little distance, with her head on one side, and then she carefully 
covered it up with the curtain, remarking as she did so, contemptuously : 
“‘ There is not a scrap of ‘that certain something’ in it, you know; 
it is merely a clever contrivance in paint upon canvas.” 

“But there is pleasure in the contemplation ofa coat of colour 
laid on with a master’s hand,” I modestly observed, changing my 
balance from one leg to the other, and crisping the fingers of my left 
hand.as they lay upon the right. 

“For some people,” she replied. ‘‘ There is an order of mind, 
mind in its infancy, which can be so diverted. You never know, 
however, what it is people are looking at in a picture. We have 
a pet frame-maker at home (Who can she be ?), and one day, when 
he brought back a new picture, we thought we would give him a treat, 
so we took him into the picture gallery (A picture gallery argues a 
mansion) and invited him to look at the pictures, and then we watched 
him. walking’ down the long length of the gallery slowly, passing in 
review a whole sequence of art, ancient and modern. (She must belong 
to considerable people; there are not many such private collections.) But not 
a muscle:of his face moved until he came to one exquisite little 
modern gem—it was not one. of yours,” she hastened to assure me. 
I made a deprecatory gesture to show her I had not had the egotism 
to suppose it might be. ‘‘Gems by you are exceedingly difficult to 
procure,” she proceeded, in a tone which suggested something 
sarcastic, but I failed to comprehend. “ Well,” she pursued, “ our 
good frame-maker stopped opposite to that gem. His countenance, 
which had been sombre as that of one who patiently accomplishes 
a task, now cleared, his eyes brightened intelligently, his cheeks 
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flushed, his lips parted to speak, and I thought to myself, ‘ Now 
for a genuine glimpse of the soul of a working man!’ He looked 
again, as if to make sure before he committed himself, then, turning 
to me, he exclaimed triumphantly, ‘ J made that frame!’” 

“Ah! yes,” I was conscious of murmuring politely. ‘‘ Extremely 
good. But we were talking about paints.” 

** Oh, well, of course, if you.can’t see the point! ”’—she shrugged 
her shoulders and turned the palms of her hands outwards; then 
she sat down again, and looked at my feet. I shifted them uneasily. 
“‘T was going out to dinner,” I ventured at last, breaking in upon her 
meditations tentatively. 

“I know,” she responded with a sigh, as if she were wearied in 
mind. ‘“ It would be just as well to send the carriage back. There is 
no use keeping the coachman and horses at the door. I daresay the 
cook has some cutlets that will do for us.” 

‘**T am sure I shall be delighted if you will do me the honour * 
I was beginning, when again’ she laughed in my face, showing much of 
her magnificent set of strong white teeth. Why did I never dream of 
opposing her? 

“Oh, come now she exclaimed, apparently much amused. 
** You are not at Court, you know. Here in the studio you should be 
artistic, not artificial ; and what you don’t feel you shouldn’t pretend 
to feel. Shall we dine here? Put that thing back”—pointing to the 
picture ; “ pull out the throne—it will make a capital low table—and 
order in two easy couches for us to recline upon opposite to each other. 
You are nothing if not classical in appearance. Fancy you in a frock- 
coat with spats on your boots! and you in modern evening dress! It 
is absurd! You should wear a toga!” 

I was going to say something about the incongruity of sucha costume, 
but she would not let me speak. “ Just wait a moment,” she said; “it 
ismy innings. And nobody knows better than I do that London would 
be more amazed than edified by the apparition of yourself in a toga, 
or, better still—for I take you to be more Greek than Roman—‘clad in 
the majestic folds of the heimation, and without a cravat’—admirably, 
as either would set off your attractive personal appearance. Here on 
the hill, however, it is different. I tell you, you are nothing if not 
classical, both in your person and your work ; but a modern man must 
add of the enlightenment of to-day that which was wanting to the 
glory of the Greeks. Your work at present is purely Greek—form 
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without character, passionless perfection, imperfectly perfect, wanting 
the spirit-part, which was not in Greece, but is or ought to be in you; 
without which the choicest masterpiece of old was merely ‘icily regular, 
splendidly null’; with which the veriest street arab put upon canvas 
is ‘equal to the god!’ I tell you, you are a true Greek, but you must 
be something more, for this is not Athens in Greece but London; 
coming from whence, we will accept nothing but positive perfection, 
which is form and character, flesh and blood, body and soul, the divine 
in the human. But there!” she broke off, “‘that is as much as you 
must have at present; and I am fatigued. Do get the room arranged, 
and order in dinner while I retire to refresh myself by removing my 
wraps.” 

She walked with easy grace out of the studio into the house when 
she had spoken, leaving me gravely perplexed. And again I wonder 
why, at the time, it never occurred to me to oppose her; but certainly 
it never did. 


(To be continued.) 
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combat before he could make good his assumption of the title of Chess 
Champion. This was then my opinion, but it was for the time being 
entirely overthrown by the result of the match Tarrasch—Tchigorine. 
Tarrasch onlydrew. Honestly speaking, therefore, Lasker, who defeated 
Steinitz, who defeated Tchigorine, who drew with Tarrasch, had 
undoubtedly the right to say that by this cross test he had proved 
himself superior to Tarrasch, An event, however, occurred last month 
which is bound to modify this opinion considerably. A match of seven 
games up was played between the Tournament Champion and 
Walbrodt at Niirnberg, and the result was a remarkable victory. 
Tarrasch won seven right off, only drawing one game. Even though 
Walbrodt was a much overrated player, yet he is undeniably strong, 
and the ratio of success of the doctor is most remarkable.. More- 
over, the games were cf the very highest- order—subtle, deep, 
sound, and enterprising, and in several instances the play of 
the winner was much finer than in Lis match with Tchigorine. As 
the victor has to some extent rehabilitated himself, the question 
arises once more, who is the best player—Lasker or Tarrasch? 
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